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of Thief River Falls and just opposite the mouth of Thief 

River. The west line of the Red Lake Indian Reservation 
follows Thief River down and across Red Lake River at this point. 
I was now onthe border of civilization and ready to take the plunge 
into a country to me unknown. 

On the point was the hull of a proposed steamboat in the 
course of construction. I had broken one of my paddles in climb- 
ing a rapid just below and had stopped to negotiate for one with 
the men who were working on the boat. One of them loaned me, 
a stranger, an excellent paddle, for a three hundred mile trip, with 
as much confidence as if | had been a next door neighbor asking 
for the loan of the evening paper. The sun was scarcely two hours 
high when I was ready to be off. Though I had not seen a familiar 


| HAD drawn my boat upon a point of land just above the town 


face in three weeks, it seemed like leaving home to part with these 


men of a half hour’s acquaintance, for I did not expect to see a 
white man in all that three hundred miles of swamp, brush, 
crooked river and icy lake. I had chosen the springtime for this 
trip for two reasons, namely: to avoid the mosquitoes that swarm 
in this region in summer, and to see it when game was most abun- 
dant. Not that killing game was any part of my plan, but I love 
to see and have it near, even when not in pursuit of it. 

There was slack water for the first five miles; after that came 
five miles of the swiftest current which | had to contend with on 
the trip. After toiling up this reach of rapids for a mile or two, | 
found it growing dark, and pulling my boat out upon the bank | 
built a fire and put some water on to boil for coffee. My outfit 
consisted of a section boat in two water-tight compartments, 
which unjointed near the middle, one part fitting into the other for 
convenience in railroad travel. This gave me the forward or larger 
compartment for my bed, which I always made up ready for occu- 
pancy when I loaded my boat in the morning, with an oiled canvas 
to keep out dampness underneath and dry hay above, on which | 
spread a light mattrass made for the purpose and then blankets. 
1 also had an oiled canvas which covered the entire boat, fastening 
outside beneath the gunwale and opening in the center to admit 
freight or passenger. This made the boat and its contents imper- 
vious to water in the day time, and by raising the canvas in the 
center I had a water-proof canopy over my bed at night. In the 
after-section of the boat was my seat, just far enough back to allow 
my feet a good brace against the mess box behind the bulkhead in 
the center of the boat; while across the mess box lay my Parker 
in easy reach. Behind my seat | carried a small sheet-iron tent 
stove. 

Ascending Red Lake River from the mouth of Thief River the 
stream is very crooked, and the first fifty miles only lands the voy- 
ager Seventeen miles from the starting point in a direct line. Hav- 
ing learned that High Landing was only seventeen miles, I was 
expecting to pass it sometime on the second day; but when night 


spread her mantle High Landing had failed to materialize. Making 
camp was a simple matter as long as | had only to select a place 
where wood was plentiful, draw up my boat and build a fire. 

The river had been clear of ice for about ten days and the 
nights were still very suggestive of winter, while the days were 
hardly comfortably warm. That night I drew my boat up beside 
the body of an oak tree that had fallen with the top partly in the 
river, the dry limbs furnishing abundant fuel. 1 fed my fire until 
the blaze reached six feet into the air and then sat against a con- 
venient tree, waiting for it to coal down before boiling my coffee. 

As | gazed into the fire the lights and shadows of the past 
came drifting by in their grotesque incompleteness. The picture 
of a young man in his teens, making a desperate effort to outrun 
a wounded buffalo, would fade into one of a very small boy going 
alone to Sunday school with a sickening fear in his heart lest some 
larger good little boy should catch and thrash him on the way. 
Tall church spires would suddenly loom up on desert plains and 
wild animals of all kinds wander aimlessly about a city’s streets. 
And then I was recalled to myself by a twit, twit on the other side 
of the fire. 

A glance in that direction revealed a ruffed grouse standing in 
the firelight and surveying the camp curiously. I gave him wel- 
come; but the sound of my voice seemed to fill him with suspicion 
and he strutted away. Instinctively | laid my hand on the grip of 
my Parker, which was standing against the tree beside me; but a 
vision of the trouble of dressing and cooking his shattered carcass 
restrained me and I sat still. I was perhaps half-way back to dream- 
land when he appeared in the firelight again, apprising me of his 
presence by another ‘wit, twit. Getting no response from me, he 
began a reconnaissance, going completely round the camp and 
surveying it from all points, finally hopping into the tree over my 
head and looking down at me. For full half an hour he kept his 
vigil in the tree and then apparently satisfied with his investigations, 
he hopped down and pattered away through the dry leaves, twit, 
twitting his appreciation of my hospitality. 

All day I battled with the elements, having both wind and cur- 
rent against me, and it was not until near nightfall that the long 
looked-for High Landing appeared in view. When | rounded the 
bend in the river which brought it into sight, half a dozen Indians 
were lounging about its solitary log cabin, but all disappeared as 
by magic on seeing me. And when I drew up before the door, no 
living thing was in sight. Though I had no business with any of 
them, I concluded to call them out; but could get no response to 
my hail. Mallards springing constantly from the sedge along the 
margin of the river had tempted me to shoot rather more than | 
could use. Imagining I could see an eye peering through a crack 
in the door, I held one up as a peace-offering. This produced a 
few gutturals, and a moment later the door opened slightly and an 
Indian boy of about eight years of age squeezed out. Coming to 
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within eight or ten feet, he grew shier, so I threw the duck upon 
the bank. Seizing it, he immediately disappeared inside the cabin 
and my experiment seemed a failure. Picking up the other duck 
I held it out as before. This time a girl came out, evidently 
younger than the boy. 1 insisted on her taking the duck from my 
hand, which she finally did, though with evident misgiving, and 
She also disappeared into the cabin. 

I determined to make no further effort at being sociable and 
started on up stream, when | heard a hail and Indian George came 
out and insisted on shaking hands. Then two or three squaws 
joined him and all shook hands, squatting along the gunwale of 
my boat and investigating its contents. They were very profuse 
in their thanks for the ducks and insisted on my staying all night 
with them, an invitation which | politely but firmly declined. I 
pushed off just as they began to examine into my mess box. 

So far the bank of the river had been high and dry and being 
lined with timber, a good camping place offered at any point; but 
above High Landing the nature of the stream changed rapidly. It 
broadened out and the water became deeper and more sluggish; 
the shores were low and marshy, with one to two hundred yards 
of tall canes or rank grass between the margin of the river and 
anything like dry ground or timber. When time came to go into 
camp, | was hemmed in by two long lines of marshes and was 
compelled to keep on. A grove ahead would seem to be on the 
bank of the river and I would picture the comforting blaze of a 
camp fire, only to find the grove separated from the river by a hun- 
dred yards of impassable marsh. 

As darkness crept upon me with no signs of anything better, 
I at last drove my boat into the canes beside an old muskrat house. 
| had in my boat a piece of pine board six inches wide by two feet 
long. Tramping the rat house down solid and using my jointed 
wiping stick as a support, I hung my coffee pot over the rat house 
and by shaving the pine board and putting on a shaving at a time, 
kept a steady blaze until my coffee was made. With plenty of hot 
coffee my troubles subsided, and I was soon snugly wrapped in 
my blankets, looking dreamily at a small hole in my water-proot 
boat cover. 

In the morning I was awakened from a dream of home by the 
most musical babble that ever fell upon a listening ear, ‘The 
music of the marshes.” Ducks were quacking, geese were honk- 
ing and a sandhill crane was sending its dismal cry abroad. The 
scream of the curlew, the chatter of the telltale, the click, click of 
the stake-driver, blended with the boom of the pinnated and the 
muffled thunder of the ruffed grouse, while faint from the distance 
came the sip, vip, vip—woo, woo, of a prowling wolf. For an hour 
1 lay dreamily enjoying the concert and then sat up and parting 
my canvas covering, looked out. A dozen mallard ducks rose 
noisily from the grass within ten feet of me, while a couple of jack 
snipe went skurrying away from the top of the rat house I had used 
as a kitchen the night before. 

All forenoon I battled with the wind, but there was very little 
current to contend with after leaving High Landing. The sky had 
been hazy in the morning, thickened into clouds by noon and rain 
began to fall. Selecting a thick grove of willows about fifty yards 
from the water, 1 carried my duffle to a convenient opening and 
then dragged my boat up also. My tent, which was a small A, had 
a rope for a ridge pole which extended several feet from the ends 
of the tent. Fixing either end of this rope to a small tree and 
drawing it tight, | had only to stake down the bottom and the tent 
was pitched. Uncoupling my boat, | put the section containing 
my bed in the back end and then, as the ground was wet, I cut 
some small poplar trees, which I split, and laid a puncheon floor. 
Over this I spread a piece of carpet, and then set up the sheet-iron 
stove, preparatory to being comfortable. 

All afternoon the rain kept up its soothing patter on my tightly- 
drawn tent, and with the exception of going out to cut wood, | 
sat by the stove and kept the tire blazing. Toward night the wind 
shifted to the northwest and began to blow a gale, and the rain 
changed to snow. Faster and faster came the white flakes and 





STREAM. 


fiercer and fiercer roared the gale, until, when darkness fell, a ter- 
rible storm was raging. 

I had just baked a few flapjacks, broiled the breast of a mal- 
lard, boiled some coffee and was preparing to eat my evening meal, 
when I had a presentiment of someone else being near. Glancing 
at the front of the tent, | was—well, somewhat flustered to see an 
eye peering at me through a small, round hole between the tent 
flaps. In an uncertain tone of voice I said ‘‘Come in!” and in 
they came,—two of the worst-looking Indians it was ever my lot 
to behold. Each of them had a musket in his hands and a mur- 
derous-looking knife on a belt at his side. One of them was bare- 
footed but hada pair of moccasins under his arm. 1 invited them 
to a seat (on the carpet) and to supper, an invitation they accepted 
without demur. 

My mess box was serving for a supper table. My apartment 
was not luxuriously spacious even for one, and as I sat between 
these two villainous customers, all the weird tales I had ever heard 
of the size and number of cattle these gentry usually bear about 
their persons came tapping at memory’s door and I was very, very 
nervous. I could not eat but waited and watched in awkward dis- 
content while my nice supper was disappearing. When the feast 
was Over, | threw the empty dishes into a corner, closed the mess 
box and set it aside, and then one of my guests drew a long- 
stemmed pipe, filled and lighted it and taking a whiff or two 
handed it to me and—must | tell it?—l, too, took a whiff and 
passed it to the other. On the plea of weariness, I soon retired to 
the forward section, raising the canopy but leaving a peep hole 
between the lower edge of the canvas and the gunwale of the boat 
so that I could see what my friends, the enemy, were doing. For 
hours I lay there, revolver in hand, watching every move they 
made. 

’Twas a weird picture, those two sable forms sitting in the 
flickering tirelight, now conversing in low gutturals and anon grop- 
ing about in the uncertain glow for weod to replenish the fire. At 
one time in the night the wind outside lulled as if repentant of its 
mad humor and then “ Faint from the farther distance borne” came 
the rumble of the ‘‘’tater wagon.” Near and more near it came 
and went crashing by, a four-horse load that shook the solid earth, 
preceded by a flash that made the live coals inthe grate look black. 

I could see my guests were scared; which pleased me, as | 
had had my share of the terrors of the night. This I believe is the 
only thunder I ever heard during a snow storm. After the last 
rumble had died away, Boreas, having only stopped to catch his 
breath, came down with redoubled fury and the way he toyed with 
the leafless branches of those tall, slender willows was a caution. 
But the heroic young willows stood it bravely; though sometimes 
bowing low to mother earth, at the first lull they would spring 
back, a solid wall, sheltering my tent from the blast, else one gust 
would have sufticed to leave me only a few canvas rags fluttering 
from a rope. 

When the tumult was at its wildest, I heard something tap the 
boat. Looking out I saw one of the Indians crouching beside me, 
knife in hand. The climax of the situation had evidently come. 
Shielded as I was by the boat cover, | knew the Indians could not 
Strike me without removing it. Grasping my revolver, | watched 
and waited, resolved that the instant he made an effort to remove 
the cover | would press the muzzle against his black carcass and 
shoot about four shots without stopping to note the effect. But 
my fears proved groundless, for the Indian had only reached under 
the canvas and pulled in the pole I had laid there to keep the sod 
cloth down and was preparing to cut it into firewood with his 
hunting knife. The next I heard of my guests they were prepar- 
ing breakfast, the sun was three hours high, the wind had spent its 
fury and was taking a rest. The tent above me was mottled with 
bars of red light and shadow,—red light from the sun and shadow 
from the motionless branches outside. 

I had been sleeping at my post; yea, had slept eight solid hours. 
Yet I was alive and felt languidly satisfied with myself and the 
world. My guests had two articles for breakfast, but only one 
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These they prepared by 
picking off the largest of the feathers and burning off the rest. 
They then gashed the carcasses all over and dropped them into a 
pot of boiling water until they were thoroughly tough, and the 


dish, namely, mud hen and shell drake. 


feast was ready. They invited me to partake with them, but | 
declined on the ground of being indisposed to get up so early. | 
learned upon inquiry that they were from the east side of Red 
Lake; that they had crossed the lake the day before on the ice, 
dragging a canoe with them, and had then come down the river. 

I was much discouraged on hearing of ice in the lake, which | 
had intended to circumnavigate, and so expressed myself to the 
Indians. They then told me the ice was very rotteh, perhaps the 
storm of the night had broken it up; and so it proved when | 
arrived at the outlet that afternoon. Coasting along the lake some 
fifteen miles to the northeast, | camped for the night on a barren 
reach of sand near the narrows between the two lakes. Contin- 
uing my journey next morning, I soon passed the Indian village on 
the high point of land between the lakes and on the east side of the 
narrows. 

Early that afternoon I was compelled to camp far down the 
northern shore, as the floating ice was beginning to crowd me away 
from land and I saw that if I went farther I could not land at all 
until reaching the south shore again. The next day | passed the 
Agency, apparently about three miles out, with a great plain of 
crushed ice between which prevented me from landing. Three 
words can describe my trip round the lake,—water, ice, desola- 
tion. 

About two o’clock I came to the outlet again and started down 
the river. The first five miles is very crooked. Tall canes line 
both banks, hence it is impossible to see far, except straight up, 
but with the wind behind I went shooting down this winding avenue 
at a great rate and before night sighted a nice camping place in a 
grove on the north bank of the river. Next morning I was early 
afloat. The day was fine, the way pleasant and I sailed merrily on. 
The birds had increased rapidly in number during the past few 
days and the air was aquiver with their songs and cries. The Indi- 
ans had burned the grass along the river margin in places, and on 
these blackened spots fed marlin, curlew, dowitch, golden plover, 
jacksnipe and many other varieties of birds, while on the river 
ducks were offering fine opportunities for a shot at every turn; 
but not till just after noon did the great event of the day occur, 
when I saw a deer motionless on the river bank about forty yards 
away. 
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I had been standing up in the boat, taking a survey of the 
country, and had just sat down when I discovered him. He ap- 
peared not to have noticed me at all and as 1 floated down I had a 
good view of his highness. At last my boat began to turn in the 
current and I had to shift my paddle. I expected the first move 
would send him bounding away, but it did not. He simply looked 
at me and then turned and trotted deliberately down the river 
bank to the water’s edge and took a drink, after which he plunged 
into it and started to swim across. I was within ten yards of him 
when he took the water and determining to race him, I plied the 
paddle with might and main. He plunged madly through the water 
when he saw me coming, but | gained steadily on him. When his 
feet struck bottom on the opposite shore the end of the boat was 
within three feet of him and I could see his eyelids tremble, but he 
gained speed on touching solid ground and was soon bounding 
across the floating bog, a badly frightened deer. 

Never before or since did I see such another chance to kill 
game; without ‘stretching ” it, | think I could have shot five hun- 
dred game birds in that one day. Just before reaching High Land- 
ing I shot a couple of mallards for the Indian youngsters. They 
discovered me as soon as I came in sight and were at the landing 
when | arrived, fairly howling with delight when | threw them the 
ducks. Indian George came out and gave me a pressing invitation 
to tarry, but | was homeward bound and did not accept. 

Below High Landing the number of ducks decreased rapidly, 
there being only mallard and green-wing teal in the timber, but the 
boom of the prairie chicken was ever present, while the muffled 
drumming of the ruffed grouse could be heard on all sides. 

Since then much log-driving and steamboating on the river, 
with lots of other travel between the Agency and Thief River Falls, 
has diminished the supply of game greatly, but were it not that 
white men are forbidden to hunt on an Indian reservation, there 
are times when good sport might still be had there. 

I passed Thief River Falls about noon the third day, having 
been two days in coming a hundred miles. Here the river is about 
twenty feet below the general level of the country, but at Red Lake 
Falls it isa hundred. The river between is very rapid and very 
rocky and I had to keep both eyes open going down some of the 
rapids. 1 dodged them safely and landed at Red Lake Falls that 
evening and boarded the Great Northern train next day for St. 
Paul and home, having seen much that was enjoyable, yet satisfied 
to walk once more in civilized paths for a time. 


ON THE BANKS O° DEER CRICK. 


On the banks o’ Deer Crick! There’s the place fer me!— 

Worter slidin’ past ye jes as clair as it kin be:— 

See yer shadder in it, and the shadder o’ the sky, 

And the shadder o’ the buzzard as he goes a-lazein’ by; 

Shadder o’ the pizen-vines, and shadder o’ the trees— 

And I purt’nigh said the shadder o’ the sunshine and the breeze! 
Well—I never seen the ocean ner I never seen the sea: 

On the banks o’ Deer Crick ’s grand enough fer me! 


On the banks o’ Deer Crick—mile er two from town— 
*Long up where the mill-race comes a-loafin’ down,— 
Like to git up in there—’mongst the sycamores 

And watch the worter at the dam, a-frothin’ as she pours: 
Crawl out on some old log, with my hook and line, 
Where the fish is jes so thick you kin see ’em shine 

As they flicker round yer bait, coaxin’ you to jerk, 

Tel yer tired ketchin’ of ’em, mighty nigh, as work! 





On the banks o’ Deer Crick!—Allus my delight 

Jes to be around there—take it day er night! 

Watch the snipes and kildees foolin’ half the day— 

Er these ’ere little worter-bugs skootin’ ever’ way !— 
Snakefeeders glancin’ round, er dartin’ out o’ sight; 

And dew-fall, and bullfrogs, and lightnin’-bugs at night 

Stars up through the tree-tops—er in the crick below, 

And smell o’ mussrat through the dark clean from the old b’y-o 


Er take a tromp, some Sund’y, say, ’way up to “ Johnson’s Hole,” 

And find where he’s had a fire, and hid his fishin’-pole: 

Have yer “‘dog-leg”’ with ye and yer pipe and “ cut-and-dry "— 
Pocketful o’ corn-bred, and slug er two o’ rye,— 

Soak yer hide in sunshine and waller in the shade— 

Like the Good Book tells us—‘* Where there ’re none to make afraid!*’ 
Well!—I never seen the ocean ner I never seen the sea— 

On the banks o’ Deer Crick ’s grand enough fer me! 


—James Whitcomb Riley. 
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AT RED EAGLE. 
-4A Montana Outing and a Trout. 


BisHop M. N. 


FTEK my delightful experiences in the summer of 1894 in 
picturesque St. Mary’s Lakes country, in Northern Mon- 
tana, an incident of which | related in the September 

number of the FIELD AND STREAM, most naturally my face turned 

that way when next the opportunity presented itself. This oppor- 
tunity was offered last August, when a letter came from a friend 
of old Montana days, Major George Steele, agent of the Blackfeet 

Indians, inviting me to make myself at home on the reservation 

and to bring a friend with me. 

l appreciated the privilege the more because the rules against 
permitting “ outsiders” on the reservation had been most rigor- 
ously enforced for the two years preceding, and a permit was ob- 
tained ordinarily with great difficulty. 

The major’s horses and wagon were waiting for us in front 
of Joe Kipp’s store at Blackfoot Station, on the Great Northern, 
when we came out from the log restaurant, where we had fared 
sumptuously on mutton and griddle cakes. My triend and com- 
panion, usually a grave and reverend professor in a theological 
seminary, was a wild and wayward devotee of the ‘‘ wheel,” and 
he sped on behind us toward the Agency seven miles away, with 
dusky Indian maidens peering out of their teepes upon him, with 
eyes in which astonishment and admiration were strikingly 
blended. That same wheel had already carried its rider over the 
Rockies from Butte and Deer Lodge, and was, later in the season, 
to transport him across the wide stretches of rolling plains from 
Blackfoot to Great Falls, from thence to Helena and Bozeman, and 
then to close its summer experience by making the tour of the 
National Park. 

There was a genuine Montana welcome awaiting us as we 
alighted at the home of the agent, from the whole family, and we 
were given the “keys of the city” without delay. 

From the Agency the great backbone of the continent could 
be seen not far away in all its serrated and snow-flecked grandeur. 
1 recognized as old friends the peaks which had greeted and 
shadowed me two years before. There was Chief Mountain stand- 
ing like an eternal sentinel on the boundary line between British 
America and the United States, there were Flat Top and Red Eagle, 
Kootenai and Divide, and the other lofty mountains bending away 
to the southward, indented here and there with canons which told 
where rose the streams of Swift Current, St. Mary’s, Cut Bank and 
Two Medicine. I could not at that distance hear the mountain 
trout singing, but in fancy I could see him leaping with joy as he 
saw from a distance the return of his old-time friend. 

After dinner, we accepted the invitation of our friends, and 
with them drove over seven or eight miles to the Cut Bank, where 
we spent the afternoon in the enjoyment of some very fair trout 
fishing. The stream was an ideal one for the trout, with ‘** quick” 
water and shaded pools, clear and limpid as the Montana sky. It 
atforded a rare chance to cast the fly, and I considered a day well 
spent in getting into trim for the mighty trout which I knew were 
awaiting us in the streams among those mountains not far to the 
westward. The professor, however, was a tyro at fly casting, and 
his experience with the trout had been extremely limited in the past, 
so we were highly elated over the dozen or so which he proudly 
displayed to me in his creel when we were ready for the homeward 





drive. 

The ladies who were with us encouraged and flattered us both 
with their words of praise, and we were more than content. The 
following day, we had secured through the kind offices of Major 
Steele, an outfit for the camping trip to St. Mary’s and Red Eagle 
lakes. It consisted of horses and a lumber wagon, loaded with 
tents and supplies, two saddle horses and a canine of mongrel ex- 
traction, and the presiding genius of all, a typical frontiersman, for 
guide and man-of-all-work. 


GILBERT. 


We were escorted to the Cut Bank, at a point lower down the 
stream, by the same party as on the previous day. There they 
bade us good bye, wishing us all sorts of good things in the way of 
weather, fish and game. 

We camped that night under the willows by the stream, and the 
next day pushed on over hills, across the forks of the Milk River, 
over the lofty foot hills shutting in the far famed St. Mary’s Lakes 
basin, from the summit of which we had the most glorious moun- 
tain view ever revealed to my eyes; then down the dangerously steep 
declivities, where we literally had to hold the horses back, until at 
last just at dusk, weary, worn and hungry, we made our permanent 
camp at the foot of the upper St. Mary’s Lake. Here we remained 
for two days, making the pleasant acquaintance of a camping party 
of officers from Fort Assiniboine, who were out for big game, and 
then we packed and saddled our horses and started for Red Eagle 
Lake. Toreach this gem of the mountains requires twelve miles of 
about as difficult work as often falls to the lot of mortals. But the 
outcome compensates for every hardship in the incoming. 

Red Eagle reposes in lonely solitude in the very heart of moun- 
tain ranges, guarded by lofty peaks which bristle with rocky crags 
and glisten with vast snow fields. In the depressions great glaciers 
are to be seen, from which flow the streams of milky waters. 

The situation is unsurpassed for picturesqueness and wild 
beauty. The lake is of a vast, unknown depth, about three miles 
in circumference, with a clearly detined reef entirely encircling its 
profounder depths. 

It is fed by a single stream, Red Eagle creek, which leads far 
up toward the summit, and breaks its way through the moun- 
tain barriers until it finds a temporary rest in the bosom of 
the lake ere it plunges again over rocks and underneath beetling 
crags with ever running swirls and cataracts and shaded pools, 
reaching at last, after miles of tortuous winding, its destination 
in upper St. Mary’s Lake. 

Our camp was on a little grassy plateau near the outlet, some 
thirty feet above the surface of the lake. To reach this point we 
had an experience of difficulties in making our way through the 
thick timber along the mountain side for several miles such as sel- 
dom falls to the lot of even the mountain climber. There was no 
trail, fallen trees interlaced themselves in every conceivable shape, 
swift rivulets, forming miniature canons, threw dangers in the 
pathway of our pack and saddle horses, and limbs so thickly inter- 
woven that eyes and face were in constant danger. Obstacles such 
as these made our entrance to the secluded fastness of Red Eagle 
ever memorable. The view from our tents was exceptionally 
beautiful and inspiring, with its outlook of blue waters and sky- 
piercing peaks. We also had that peculiarly delicious feeling 
which comes to the discoverer, for we were the first party to actu- 
ally camp on the shore of this lake. One or two others had been 
there for a few hours previously, and I myself had slept under the 
pines one mile below the lake two years before, but we were with- 
out doubt the first actual ‘‘campers.” There were only two of us 
beside the guide, Billy Moss, but we were not novices at camping 
and we knew how to get the fullest enjoyment out of the life. 

Why had we come so far and overcome such difficulties? We 
were not prospectors looking for gold, or hunters seeking the big 
horn and the wild goat, although as far as the hunting was con- 
cerned we were ready for it if it came our way, but we did not 
propose to go far out of our way for it. 

We were here to fish. I had been carrying on my conscience 
for two years the big ‘* trout story ” which I told in the September 
number of the FIELD AND STREAM, and I felt I must in some way 
verity what I said there in the presence of a reliable witness, or my 
reputation for veracity would be sadly tarnished. I was not able 
on this occasion to exactly duplicate my former experience, but 
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my friend, who was with me, brought out with him so many big 
stories himself that he is prepared to reaftirm anything I may have 
stated regarding previous triumphs. 

1 doubt if there are many localities in this country that excel 
the Red Eagle in the abundance and average size of the trout. Cer- 
tainly one has no business to fish at all if he is not satisfied with 
what is presented to him here. It is an ideal place for casting the 
fly, either from the shores of the lake or from the banks of the 
stream. Our guide constructed for us a raft of logs, fearfully and 
wonderfully built, without nails or iron bands, upon which we 
could stand and cast with ease and precision. 

I do not intend to enter into a detailed narrative of the in- 
cidents of our stay. This article would exceed the limits I have 
allowed. myself. Each day was filled with keen enjoyment. My 
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One experience is somewhat unique and stands out clearly in 
my memory in the midst of a whirl of exciting incidents. 

It occurred at the outlet, where the waters of the lake force 
themselves tumultuously through a rocky gorge, dashing and roar- 
ing in a succession of cascades (relieved here and there by deep, 
dark pools) for almost a mile. 

Just at the head of the first rapid there is a dark, tranquil 
spot where the water pauses for a moment in its down- 
ward sweep, as though to muster courage for the plunge into 
the chasm below. I had been casting here and there in a leis- 
urely way down the edge of the bar of the lake, not muck 
caring whether | hooked a fish or not, being so heavily weighted 
as to my creel that | could barely stagger under the load, when | 
reached the narrows. 





Photo by Swem. 


Wittow River Facts. 


Twenty-five miles from St. Paul, at the head of the trout preserve owned by the Willow River Club, 


friend, the professor, varied the experience by climbing the lofty 
mountains on either side, and viewing ‘‘the prospect o’er” in all 
of its vastness and beauty. 

The choice spot for the large trout was at the inlet, where Red 
Eagle creek broke into the lake in two outlets. A catch of eighty 
pounds of rainbow trout rewarded our first day’s experience there. 
1 found the Coachman and the Professor the best flies for these 
waters, in fact these two old reliables are the standard for all Mon- 
tana waters in August and September. The trout were so plenti- 
ful at this inlet, that while my friend was landing with care and 
judgment a triple catch, I secured two famous beauties right over 
the same spot where the captured trout were still making breaks 
for liberty. 





Without much thought | dropped my flies carelessly on the 
calm surface of this last resting place of the waters. Instantly, 
with a swirl and rush a great trout seized the leader fly and before 
I could recover myself he was off in a wild plunge over the cascade 
and on with a rush which line and leader fly could not stay, 
clearing himself completely before I could catch my breath. | 
reeled in my leaderless line, and then commented with some degree 
of emphasis on the situation. I had been caught napping, and had 
been fairly and squarely outgeneraled by the trout. 1 solemnly 
took my rod apart, shouldered my chagrin along with my creel, 
waded across the outlet, and sought the camp. After supper, as 
we lay before the fire in the starlight and recounted the day’s ex- 
periences, I laid out a plan of campaign for the morrow, having 
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this special outlet tish as the “ terminus ad queno.” The professor 
gave his ardent approval to the strategy proposed, and I ‘turned 
in” with the thought of prospective victory lulling me to slumber. 

On the morrow, after circling the lake as usual just before 
sunset I reached the outlet, and prepared for the grand attack, for 
I was absolutely certain my old friend was lying in that same pool, 
smiling in derision at me as on the preceding day. I would give 
him a fair field and no favor, but I was determined to win. 

Carefully I clambered out along a jutting point of jagged rock, 
which reached well out toward the middle of the stream but well 
below the haunt of that wily trout. From that point I could look 
far down the gorge, over two sets of rapids and cascades, to a 
large pond, foam covered, but deep and free from obstructions. 
Beyond this pond, well out of sight, was a high fall, crowded be- 
tween lofty overhanging cliffs. 

Standing firm on this upper rock, and with a final inspection 
of my tackle, | made a confident cast. The fly hardly touched the 
water before, with a leap and a rush, the trout had it. Without 
pausing for an instant, following the same tactics which he had 
tried so successfully before, over the cataract he dashed, but I was 
prepared for him. My face was now turned down the stream, my 
thumb was pressing the reel, and my hand grasped firmly the butt. 
The strain was steady, but it hardly delayed his impetuous dash for an 
instant. Over the second fall he flung himself, through the spray and 
the mist out into the depths of the foam covered pool and on toward 
the great waterfall far below. My reel fairly shrieked, my rod bent 
like a bow; everything now depended upon the one issue whether my 


line was as long as his strength. Sixty feet, then seventy are out, 
and I know only seventy-five are on the reel. 1 increased the pres- 
sure, and I felt his head turn. One more onward plunge, taking three 
feet more of the line, and he swings fairly around, and with a 
splendid rallying of his powers dashed in toward the turbulent 
waters at the head of the pool. 1 was too quick for him. The line 
was not permitted to grow slack, but was reeled in rapidly. Then 
I simply held him steadily. He was conquered, the fight had gone 
out of him; but now the question was how I could land him. He 
was far below and the rocks were sheer to the water’s edge. For- 
tunately my waders were not as yet worn smooth, and with great 
care I climbed down the sides of the rocks, clasping the jagged 
points with my left hand and holding steadily and strongly to my 
rod in the right until at last I reached the edge of the great pool. 
Then it was but the work of a moment to reel him in and get my 
net under him and bring him to the creel. He weighed exactly 
three pounds and a quarter, and was without exception the strong- 
est and gamiest fish of his size I ever killed. 

The consciousness of a fairly won victory was the prevailing 
feeling in my mind, and although I have killed many larger trout 
I have never been obliged to exercise the ‘* head work” I did on 
this trout of the Red Eagle outlet. 

It is in the exhilaration and enjoyment of such scenes and in- 
cidents as these related that I find rest and recuperation in the midst 
of a life of care and responsibility, and I always return renewed in 
body and mind ready and able to do better work, I trust, for the 
Master than before. 


“If thou art worn and hard beset 

With «orrows that thou wouldst forget; 

If thou wouldst read a lesson, that will keep 

The heart from fainting and thy soul from sleep: 
Go to the woods and hills! No tears 

Dim the sweet look that Nature wears.” 


QUAIL NUMBER THIRTY. 


ANDREWS WILKINSON. 


HE last purple tint of our Southern midwinter twilight 
was just fading away in the far West, while in the deep 
blue sky above its dying radiance glittered that bright 

herald of advancing night, the evening star. The street-lamps of 
our little Mississippi town had just been lighted along its widest 
oak-bordered avenue, where they flickered out in the frosty air as 
if in feeble protest against being left 
out in the cold and the coming dark- 
ness, and not being permitted to 
mingle with the warm radiance 
streaming from the many windows 
of the more pretentious residences 
fronting on our fashionable boule- 
vard. 





Within one of those pretty villas, 
embowered in evergreen boxwood, 
japonicas and magnolias, a gay 
though small company was gath- 
ered in the large, brilliantly lighted 
dining-room, enjoying their after- 
dinner chat. I was going to say over the walnuts and the wine, 
but this (Port Gibson) is a prohibition town, and the jolly party 
gathered around that festive board were animated in thought and 
conversation purely by the inspiring spirit of the chase. 

Their speech was chiefly of long ‘single shots,” fancy ‘* doub- 
les,” triumphant “ eye-wipers,” ‘staunch points,” “ steady backs,” 
and a lot more of that gun, dog and bird lingo which is well com- 
prehended by our shooting fraternity as the favorite and most in- 
telligible ‘‘argot” of the sporting field. 

Stretched out in graceful repose on an ample rug before a 
blazing wood tire were two beautiful Blue Beltons, which but two 





hours before had returned from an all day quail hunt. Even as 
those thoroughbred dogs rested their tired limbs and dreamily 
dozed, their delicate nostrils would quiver in their sleep, and their 
feathered tails straighten with returning visions of the exciting sport 
they had so recently enjoyed. That they and their masters had 
done fairly well could be attested by the bunches of sixty odd quail 
hanging out under the eaves of the windward porch in the freezing 
night air. 

As the talk went on, Mr. Patrick Henry, of Vicksburg, and Mr. 
Blank, of Blankville, two of the keenest sportsmen of our Gulf 
States, drifted into a discussion of that well-worn subject, the pos- 
sibility of one’s eating thirty quail in thirty consecutive days. 

“But the thing has been done by several persons during the 
past year or two,” interrupted Mr. Charley Gordon, the genial host 
of the above-named guests. 

‘*Well, did you ever see anyone do it or know anyone per- 
sonally who did?” asked Mr. Henry, with a lawyer's studied look 
of incredulity on his countenance. 

**No,” put in Mr. Blank, of Blankville, quickly, before Mr. 
Gordon could reply, “but I’ve read in the newspapers lately au- 
thentic statements of at least three persons having accomplished 
the feat.” 

“And you believe everything you see in the papers ! ” exclaimed 
Mr. Henry, assuming an expression of pity for such boundless cre- 
dulity. 

“Well,” said Mr. Blank, “I read lately in the Blankville Weekly 
Hornblower the name of a gentleman of Thomasville, Georgia, who 
ate six/j quail in thirty consecutive days. I'll look up the paper, 
write to the gentleman and prove the thing by his own word, if 
he'll take the treuble to answer me.” 

**Oh, I haven't any doubt the thirty quail trick can be done, 






















































































and it has been done,” replied the young attorney with a laugh; 
“but if either of you two gentlemen think it easy enough for you 
to try, I’m willing to bet you twenty-five dollars you can’t do it.” 

There was a pause of silence. Mr. Blank did not like to pass 
such a bluff, but he seriously pondered over a week’s quail shoot- 
ing he had lately enjoyed in the pine thickets of Copiah county, 
and he remembered that, after having quail as a leading dish for 
six or Seven successive days, his taste for the birds had been largely 
palled in that comparatively brief time; so he shook his head and 
said meekly: 

‘*] can’t take it up.” 

Mr. Gordon hesitated longer, until he recalled a time when he 
had been on a four or five days’ quail hunt, rambling with a camp- 
ing party over this county. He recollected that on the fourth and 
fifth days of that delightful diversion bacon had tasted a lot better 
at breakfast, dinner and supper than broiled, spitted or roasted 
quail; and so he uttered resignedly: 

“| pass.” 

Mr. Henry commenced chuckling triumphantly over this weak 
back-down of his two friends, but the expression of his amusement 
was suddenly silenced by a soft and musical voice which merrily 
spoke up: 

‘Oh, Charley, bet Mr. Henry for me. I can do it, 1 know I 
can; I just love partridges; please bet him for me.” 

The speaker was the pretty hostess, Mrs. Mary Ferriday Gor 
don, who was yet in her teens, and who, even before her marriage, 
had shot a buck on the full run before the hounds down in Tensas 
Parish, Louisiana. 

There was a general laugh at the temerity of this zealous young 
Diana in proposing to undertake the gastronomic feat which the 
two men had so meekly refused to try; but the wager had been 
ventured, and it would not do to take it down at a woman’s chal- 
lenge. Mr. Henry used his able argumentative talent to dissuade 
the fair lady; he depicted all the disgust and misery that had been 
confessedly endured by others who had tried the performance, and 
who had failed even before the fifteenth quail was consumed, but 
he could not convince a woman against her will; so,as a matter of 
feminine compulsion, the bet had to stand. 

The terms of the wager were arranged before they left the 
table. The lady was to eat the thirty quail in thirty consecutive 
days, and if she missed a single day of the thirty through a failure 
to provide her with the regulation bird on that day, she was to 
either forfeit the wager at once or begin all over again the next day 
on another straight thirty. 

For about twenty-six days the weather continued fairly good. 
Mrs. Gordon had been regularly furnished with her quails, or par- 
tridges, as we call them in the Gulf States, by her husband and 
other young local sportsmen, and she had eaten her birds day after 
day with undiminished relish. 

On the twenty-sixth day a bitter blizzard set in, bringing mixed 
rain, Sleet and snow, and making the ground and the very atmos- 
phere itself slushy. Luckily the lady had birds left over for the 
twenty-seventh and twenty-eighth days. The blizzard weather still 
remained through the afternoon of the twenty-eighth, though the 
last available bird in this case had gone the way that the good birds 
go, or ought to go. Two or three local sportsmen went out late 
that afternoon to fill in the threatening hiatus of the twenty-ninth 
and thirtieth days, but the weather was so bad that they failed to 
bring home a feather. 

The morning of the twenty-ninth day was gloomy with snow 
clouds and blue with cold, as was also the color of the winsome 
lady’s hopes at the prospects of a lost though all but won wager. 
Not one of her reliable game providers was able to go afield; all 
were called by pressing business te their various vocations. About 
midday a visiting sportsman from the Louisiana lowlands happened 
to hear of the lady’s dilemma. Though he was well enough ad- 
vanced in years to be ranked among the exempts of the hunting 
field, he felt that he might still shoot well enough to hit a bunch of 
haystacks three or four times out of every seven shots, and possi- 
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bly he might procure two partridges by pouring a double broadside 
into a big rising covey. He donned some ancient hunting toggery, 
got out his long-idle hammerless, called up his fleet and graceful 
Gladstone-Llewellyn setter, Lady Della, and trudged away afield 
in the dark and gloomy weather. 

Half an hour after starting he had just crossed the outlying 
cow-pastures of the town when his dog, bounding on before in the 
wild exuberance of canine spirits, suddenly stopped on a dead 
point on a sedgy slough at the edge of a corn and peafield. **Par- 
tridges, sure!” the veteran exclaimed to himself as he slid up the 
“safety,” and, with finger on the trigger, hurried up to pour in 
his first double broadside. At that identical spot, two or three 
years ago, he had flushed a covey of fourteen or fifteen quail and 
pulled down a few of them by accident on their way to the thick 
cover of a brush-bordered branch a hundred yards or so away. 

This time, as he reached his dog, a single snipe bounced up 
from a bunch of dead sedge grass, and with a shrill defiant “ scape’ 
Straightened out to commence his zigzag flight up-wind. When 
that bird tumbled to the spiteful summons of the Dupont smoke- 
less, another snipe sprang up twenty or thirty yards further on, 
declined the urgent invitation extended him to stay in a message of 
Number 9 sent after him, pirouetted awhile in widening circles 





“Whir-r-r! whir-r-r! whir-r-r!"’ 


against the cloudy sky, and after flying nearly out of sight, returned 
and pitched down into a marshy spot within long gunshot of the 
point whence he first rose. With the dog at heel he was “ walked 
up” and taken in out of the cold to join his mate in the snug, warm 
yamebag. 

After inetfectually working this first level cornfield for quail, 
our veteran tried the broom-sedge covered bluffs of a strip of table- 
land bordering it. Half way up the steep slope leading to the higher 
plain, his setter wheeled to a beautiful point. It was to a dead 
certainty partridges this time, in their ideal open cover and feeding 
ground: thin broom sedge, waist high, rising above a low ground 
growth of beggar lice and bunch grass, with the close cover of a 
dense thicket conveniently near at the base of the bluffs. The hun- 
ter climbed up cautiously to his staunch setter, then noiselessly 
tramped out before her to flush the covey and get in that highly 
desirable double before the birds could reach the thicket near at 
hand. Again a single bird rose; and that clear, metallic clicking 
of its wings declared it woodcock quicker than the sight of the eye 
along the clouded gun-barrel. That splendid bird flew leisurely 
and straight away for the thicket, affording a dead easy shot which 
was clean missed by the right barrel, as those shots are apt often 
to be, and was killed stone dead at the second report. 

This was far more rare and better game than partridges; and 
the ground was carefully beat for more woodcock. Soon another 
was pointed, flushed and killed, and still another went fluttering up 
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blithe and unsteady as a spring butterfly, to be vilely missed by 
both barrels on his way to a patch of cover waist deep in mud. 
But time was flying fast, and that man and dog had a pressing en- 
gagement with the partridges, and some of those birds had to be 
had if they could be found. 

The veteran reluctantly tore himself away from his search after 
woodcock, and turned his steps to another favorite plateau thickly 
covered with broom sedge and dotted with dwarf plum thickets. 
Phat plain was a mile long and a fourth of a mile wide. All along 
its swampy base was a dense thicket of scrubby trees rising from 
an impenetrable breast-high growth of blackberry bushes, cat-briars 
and black-jack vines. A horse could not force his way through the 
dense tangle, much less a man. On the farther side of the thicket 
lay two hundred acres of comparatively flat cotton and corn fields, 
which were bounded on their opposite side by the north fork of the 
Bayou Pierre. There, in former seasons, he had always found three 
or four bevies of birds. Again, as soon as his dog reached this 
piece of tableland, she crouched low, commenced “roading,” stopped 
to point, then carefully ‘‘roaded” on again, and crawled after a 
rapidly running bevy of quail deep into the thicket. Her owner 
tried to follow, but the cat-briars threatened to tear off his cordu- 
roy coat, the “high-bush” blackberry vines held him back as an 
impassable barrier. It was no use; and after wasting half an hour 
vainly trying to reach his pointing setter, he called her off and 
sought to locate another bevy in the **open.” Two more bevies 
were found before he reached the end of the plateau, but they both 
adopted the same running tactics and safely reached the shelter 
of their sanctuary of vine, briar and thorn. 

The short midwinter afternoon was fast waning and the hunter 
had only time left to work the flat corn and cotton fields on the 
other side of the thicket back on his homeward way. 

There three more bevies were scented and ‘roaded,” and a 
sharp spurt of speed was tried in each case by the hunter ahead of 
his dog to cut off the birds, but they were all found too near the 
edge of that abominable thicket, and they reached its security with- 
out the flutter of a wing; and ali the fun their pursuer got out of 
his chase was a sprawling spread-eagle fall or two from some vicious 
tripping cornstalks. 

With his last chance at the quail gone, the baffled sportsman 
took his revenge for his defeat in shooting, or shooting at, single 
doves bound roostward from their feeding grounds inthe corn and 
pea fields, which sport, he has been heard to say, beats partridge 
shooting all hollow when the doves happen to be in a particular 
hurry, as they generally are. 

When the dove-tlight was over he slung his gun over his shoul- 
der and ‘* homeward plodded his weary way,” though in a far more 
discontented frame of mind than was Mr.Gray’s noted plowman of 


elegiac verse. With tireless Lady Della beautifully beating the last 
‘*barren ” corntield a hundred yards ahead, and feeling no interest 
whatever in that plucky though useless canine performance, he was 
looking on the sodden ground and listening to that delightful 
“ sqush ”"—** sqush ’—* sqush ”—-** sqush,”” made by damp boots on 
lately thawed soil, while he meditated sorrowfully on that lost 
wager and wondered if the lady would be willing to start fresh on 
another thirty after having finished twenty-eight, and then losing 
for lack of two birds. 

Heedlessly lifting his eyes a moment and looking ahead, he be- 
held his dog, still as a piece of canine statuary, on another staunch 
point at the edge of the corntield not fifty feet from the spot where 
his first snipe had been flushed a few hours before. 

‘* Another blank snipe,” he muttered to himself, “but I might 
as well give him a trial, though ‘tis rather too dark to shoot.” 

There was just then a clear streak of flaming sky in the West, 
across which the sun had that moment sunk, leaving a glint of glory 
behind, and atfording really a better shooting light than there had 
been a half hour before. 

Our veteran carelessly strode up to his standing dog, expect- 
ing the snipe to flush the moment he reached her; but the bird lay 
close and he went on a few steps in advance. Still no bird. He 
snapped a dead cornstalk with his foot and imitated the snipe’s ris- 
ing call to force a flush. 

Whir-r-r! whir-r-r! whir-r-r! whir-r-r! 
ing quail as they got up from all around him in two seconds and 
flew seven ways for Sunday. That hammerless swung wildly round 
in two half circles and seemed to go off accidentally at the end ot 
each wobbling swing, and through some unfathomable mystery two 
of the partridges got tangled up in the pathway of the shot and 
tumbled fluttering in their final agonies to the ground. 

Partridges numbers twenty-nine and thirty were thus provided; 
and they cost somebody just twelve dollars and a half apiece. 

A half hour later those two birds called at the Gordon villa 
bearing an introductory card with the following inscription: 


sounded a dozen ris- 


“Take us; we’re sure you will not fail, 
Although that feat might make you quail.” 

And the fair lady took them, finished No. 29 at supper that 
night, and the next morning at breakfast heartily enjoyed Quail 
Number Thirty. 

After breakfast that thirtieth morning the telegraph wires, hum- 
ming in the crisp north wind, carried the following message to 
Vicksburg: 

‘Thirty birds tinished. Will you double wager? 
days.” 

But ever since then our Vicksburg wire has remained mute as 
to partridges. 


Sixty, sixty 


AN ANGLING WAGER. 


B. M. 


~N the midst of the Rocky Mountains and near the confluence of 

the Big Blackfoot, Bitter Root and Hell Gate rivers in Mon- 

tana, each of which with their tributaries abounds in trout, 

is a veritable paradise of the angler. My story is of an adventure 

growing out of the rivalry concerning their prowess that had for 

some time existed between four or tive young fishermen of this 
favored locality. 

It occurred that Al Lochman and Butch Harding had been 
boasting of certain very fine strings which they had brought in and 
claimed for themselves various complimentary terms indicative of 
championships and glory, until their friends tauntingly said to 
Chick White and the writer: 

‘*We will bet a big ten that those fellows can catch two fish 
to your one.” 

This vainglorious boast rather hurt Chick’s feelings, and after 
due conference we replied that we would measure rods with them, 
and the match was made. 

On a Wednesday afternoon in August, we set forth, Al and 
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Butch in one rig and Chick and | in another, driving eighteen miles 
up the Blackfoot to the end of the wagon road, where we packed 
our impedimenta upon our horses and then followed an Indian 
trail some eight miles farther up the river, until we came to the 
place appointed for the test of skill, an ideal camping ground, close 
to good fishing. 

While Chick and Butch unpacked the horses and laid camp, Al 
and I went down to the river to catch a few beauties for supper. 
He caught eight and I got seven in about five minutes. They had 
won the tirst trial, and having one the best of us, were disposed to 
crow over it. Chick and I could say nothing. Al had fished ove 
the ground several times before, and this being our first trip up 
the Blackfoot, we felt a little anxious for our reputations and 
grimly said: 

“Wait, and see, gentlemen. The Bitter Root has always been 
our choice as a first-class stream for fishing; we realize that we are 
in the enemy’s country but we do not lose heart because of your 
present advantage.” 
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Supper over, we cut pine boughs upon which we spread our 
blankets. Those who have passed a night in a comfortable camp 
by the side of a stream in the mountains, will appreciate the exil- 
arating tonic of the pure air, fragrant with blossom and balsam, 
and know the restfulness of this night. The country about is a 
garden, the swift rushing waters are music, the flowers are bright, 
the trees green, to the right and to the left are lofty mountain 
ranges with loftier peaks arising here and there. Here in the valley 
we lie, watching the failing day, across which the shadow of a cloud 
is passing, and see its progress along the ridges; the northern even- 
ing comes down, the steeples and the domes of tall.pines and firs 
begin to rise up, the night falls thicker and thicker; then we' sleep. 

At 3 o’clock we are up, and after a hurried breakfast of crisp 
fried trout and aromatic coffee, are ready for the trials. While 
eating Our meal we arrange our plans for the day: Al shall tish 
down from camp a mile; Butch shall walk down stream two miles 
and fish back until he meets Al and then they should go into camp, 
no matter how many or how few fish they may have. Chick 
should fish up stream one mile and I should walk up stream two 
miles and fish down until I meet him, when we, too, should return 
to camp. 

According to these arrangements all set out; I walked up the 
river for about half an hour, and judging that | had gone my dis- 
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tance, | adjusted my rod, put on my automatic reel, a six-foot 
leader and two fly hooks and started in. 1 fished for three hours 
Straight without the slightest sign of tish or strike; I had changed 
flies about three dozen times and could not get a rise. 1 was 
commencing to think that they had given me the worst of the tish- 
ing ground, when | got a rise and landed a small trout. Then 
they began biting a little and by 8 o'clock I had seven small tish, 
but I had nearly come to the end of my fishing ground. I was dis- 
appointed and discouraged, but still kept to my fishing with all the 
skill | could use. Just below me I noticed that the river narrowed 
up between two high rocky walls, which were so precipitous that 
they seemed to lean far over the stream, threatening to topple over 
and dam it. Here, too, the river made a sharp turn, and the wate: 
boiled, it ran so rapidly over and against the high boulders. As 1 
walked down and nearer, out upon a Shelf of jutting rock I saw it 
to be one of the finest, most likely pools I had seen on the stream; 
but it was a long cast, seventy-five feet at least, and the sparse, 
scraggy herbage growing out of the seams and upon the shelfs of 
the rocky wall behind me made it difficult to handle a very long 
line. Just then I saw a large fish jump clear out of the water at 
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the farther end of the pool and close between where the bunchy 
walls seemed all but toppling into the river. Climbing along my 
now dangerous path, almost creeping along the face of the wall of 
rock, I cast with my left hand, holding with my right to a friendly 
Shrub in a crevice lest | lose my footing. 1 had unreeled what ap 
peared to be line enough to reach the spot where I had seen the 
beauty rise and I cast as far as possible in my position; the fly fell 
short about ten feet but must have dropped directly over a fish, for 
the moment it struck the water there was a splash, a swirl and a 
glimpse of a large mouth and shining body and then a strike which 
bent my rod nearly double. 

It all happened so unexpectedly that 1 was fairly dazed and 
nearly fell off the rock; however, keeping the line taut by lifting, 
mechanically, the brake on my reel, I let him play on the spring. 

He made a dart for the bottom of the pool, and the reel fairly 
sung; he pulled like a steam engine, then gave up and came toward 
me, the reel taking in the slack as he came. Suddenly high out of 
the water he jumped, his mouth wide open. He is a daisy—the 
vrandfather of all trout! think I. Then down he went again, 
twenty, thirty, forty feet, the reel gave off the line; he was making 
for the swift water now, and I must stop him or it would be all off 
with me. I let down the brake on my reel, and gently tightened 
the line; the rod bent until | thought it must surely break for the 


MoperN Diana. 


tip came to my hand at the butt; tinally | turned him, and again he 
started toward me; again my old automatic took n_ he slack as he 
came; up he came to about fifteen feet of me, then si ddenly turned 
and round and round the pool he went. 1 could feel him weaving 
and tugging, trying vainly to get the purchase of his broad side 
against the water; I could scarcely move him. The brake was 
down hard, and I was pulling as hard as I dared, when suddenly up 
he came with another jump, so guick and unexpectedly that I had 
no time to lift the brake again; he jumped straight at me with open 
mouth as if to swallow me. | attempted to hold the rod back of 
me to keep a tight line, but the overhanging rock interfered: | got 
rattled, lost my footing and into the pool fish and tisherman went 
together. 

[am a strong swimmer, but had my creel strapped over my 
shoulder, wore high-topped gum wading boots, and, in a moment, 
was carried into the swift water. Then the stream rushed down, 
tearing the surface of the water into foam; I was carried, floated, 
forced down stream at a fearful rate; now riding on the water like 


a boat, oscillating this way and that, and swiftly turned round and 
round; twice drawn beneath the surface by the dreadful under cur 
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rent. Somehow I did not lose courage nor my head, but kept try- 
ing to recover, so that I could swim out of the swift water, for I 
felt that I could do it unless I happened to strike and disable my- 
Self against the high, rough rocks, whose sharp points came just 
above the surface of the water. As luck would have it, 1 missed 
them all, and found myself gradually getting into the smoother 
waters. Strange to relate, during all this struggle, and without 
giving the fish or line a thought, so intent was I upon Self-preserva- 
tion, I had clung to my rod, and now I was brought to realize it by 
feeling Mr. Trout tugging strongly away at the line. I now swam 
toward the shore, soon touching the gravelly bottom in quiet wa- 
ter. As 1 waded ashore | pulled up my rod, fearful at first that at 
last he had gotten away, when another sudden rush back for the 
deep water informed me in no uncertain terms that I still had a 
claim on that tish; then | worked him hard and fast, for | had not 
yet recovered my good humor after my cold and unsolicited bath. 
Finally, after one last desperate struggle, he laid over on his side: 
he had given up the tight for life, and I reeled in my line until Mr. 
frout was only six or eight feet away from me; then, slowly at 
first, but with a strong pull as he came out of the water, I landed 
him about four feet from the stream, on the level, sandy beach, and 
fell upon him to keep him from getting back again. When he had 
cooled down, I tried to get himinto my basket, but he was too large, 
so I laid him safely in the brush some twenty feet from the shore. 

After wringing out my clothing as best I could, I did not feel 
so badly after my wetting, for the sun was shining warm and com- 
forting. Wading out as far as was practicable, I cast out into the 
swift water again, and in about a second I had hooked a tine fellow, 
and for half or three-quarters of an hour | had excellent sport, 
catching them as fast as I could get my fly out to them. But now 
they were either getting frightened or I had caught them all, for 
they refused to strike any more. Just then I heard Chick’s cheery 
voice sing out: 
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**What luck?” 

“Finer than silk,” I replied, coming proudly out of the river. 

He came up to my pile of fish and, eyeing them critically for a 
moment, said patronizingly: 

‘**You have had 
pieces.” 

* Like thunder you have!” 

“Yes; I have eighty, and all big ones.” 

We counted mine, and I had sixty-three. He had filled his 
basket (thirty pounds) and piled up more in the brush at the foot 
of the big pool down the river. 

Then he noticed that my hat was missing and that I had been 
So I told him how I had fallen off the rocks and came down 
And as we looked out at the ugly, snarp peaks jutting 


some luck, but I have beaten you all te 


wet. 
the rapids. 
out above the rushing, struggling waters, he said: 

“That was a close call for you, old fellow; I wouldn't go 
over those rapids for all the money in the world.” 
1 again, nor for all the fish. 

We strung our fish on forked willow switches and put them 


Neither would 


over a pole, Chick carrying one end upon his shoulder and I the 
other, and started for camp. As we came up, Al and Butch 
Seeing our catch came running to meet us, their faces pictures of 
They had nothing to say. Butch had 
caught thirty and Al thirty-eight, with no very large ones. 

We dressed our fish, got dinner and started for home, packing 
our fish in two large grain sacks. On arriving at Missoula that 
evening we weighed them. My large one was the king of the 
catch, and tipped the scales at eight and one-half pounds dressed. 
Al and Butch had a little over half the weight of our catch for their 
record, and declared Chick White the champion fisherman of Mis- 
soula County. 

There remains only to be said that all the neighbors round 
about had big messes of trout the next day. 


surprise and astonishment. 


THE RED DEER’S EYES. 
The Story of a Night Hunt by Water. 


CG. J: 


E was a nervous, energetic-looking man, with a heavy head 
of black hair and a large mustache. His eyes, that spar- 
kled in the incandescent light, his rich, dark complexion 

and the delicate chiseling of his handsome face, were birthmarks 

of his French nationality. He had been listening intently for some 
moments in silence, when he glanced up. 

‘‘Did you ever hunt by torchlight on water?” he inquired. 

There was a general answer in the negative. 

“Well, I have; and, perhaps, if you had ever gone through an 
experience of that sort, you would know how ‘it’ feels,” he said, 
with a faint smile. 

‘Ha! then you have had it!” 
urged him to tell of it. 

By the look upon his face they saw that he would prefer to be 
He glanced at his watch and murmured something about 
If they wished, he would relate the circumstances 





exclaimed Braunling. They 


excuSed. 
its being late. 
another time. 

“QO, come!” cried Traverse. ‘*That won't do! We must 
have it now.” And he brought his hand down—not lightly —on 
the other’s shoulder. 

They were determined. 
he began: 

‘«Gentlemen, this has never been told before; and, to be frank 
with you, | am loth to rehearse my uncanny experience. 
you seem interested, so perhaps I can put aside my aversion fora 
few moments, and explain the feeling by relating my encounter and 
the effect it had upon me. 

‘It happened some years ago, when the railroad company 
were constructing their line through the Chippewa Indian Reser- 
vation, in Northern Minnesota. 


The engineer hesitated a moment; then 


However, 


I was one of the engineers em- 


STONE. 


ployed on the location, and, at this time, our tents were pitched 
on the shore of Ball Club Lake, a feeder of the Mississippi, but a 
Short distance from the lodge of an Indian named Jack Tuttle. 
Where Tuttle got his American name, I never learned; but the In- 
dians about there had a curious fashion of appropriating white 
men’s names. Each night he came over to our quarters and sat 
for hours at the camp fire, while the boys amused him with yarns 
and comic songs. I asked him to take me some night hunting on 
the lake, promising that he should have the game, and he readily 
agreed. Although it was out of season, the Indians were privi- 
leged by law to hunt at all times of the year within the limits of 
the reservation, and as this was before I understood the ethics of 
sportsmanship, I felt at liberty to go. 

‘Up to that time I had never hunted deer with a decoy light 
or ‘by tire’ and was anxious to learn the secret, and among the 
other Indians about there Tuttle had the reputation of being a very 
cunning hunter. I was a fair shot in those days, and if the night 
was at all favorable I felt sure that a rich experience was in store 
for me. 

“ The very next evening he came down with his paddles to the 
small river that flowed into the lake at the point where we were 
camped, and taking my 38-55 Marlin rifle, | stepped into the bow 
of his birch-bark canoe. As we slipped out upon the lake from 
the winding stream, noiselessly, and much as a snake glides through 
the grass and weeds, the keen pleasure of the sportsman tingled in 
my veins and I congratulated myself upon the privilege of going, 
for the first time, with a real live Indian to hunt the deer in a 
canoe, and upon his own hunting grounds. 

‘*For nearly an hour we paddled along down the shore of the 
lake, when he ran the canoe in upon the sands of the beach to ad- 
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just the light. After trimming, it was hung up on a tall support 
in the bow of the canoe and in front of a bright reflector. 1 took 
a place beneath, but in the shadow of the light, with rifle in hand 
as he directed, and we moved off again. The last faint tints of 
the sun in the western sky had died away and the moon, which was 
in her last quarter, would not come up until late. The night was 
perfect. June was in her rarest loveliness; not a ripple stirred 
upon the long, smooth surface of the mirrored waters. 
if nature herself were folded at last in an eternal sleep. Great night 
had kissed the earth to slumber, and the silent stars alone were 
watching her solemn burial. ; 

‘* The shore, in most places, was grown up to rushes and we 
glided along, keeping close to them. None but a born Indian could 
have handled a canoe with such skill. For three long hours not a 
splash was heard nor a drop of water dripped from his paddle. 
At each stroke he drew it forward by cutting the water with the 
edge of the blade, until another could be taken. The light canoe 
moved at his will with the grace of a swan and as noiselessly as a 
shadow. 

**We had covered two miles or more and had just swung round 
a point into a small bay behind an island, when a deer, close by 
but hidden from sight, gave a sudden start. He had been quietly 
feeding along the shore and was alarmed at our unexpected ap- 
proach. The canoe was stopped at once and headed in his direc- 
tion. For a minute he stood stamping his feet on the sands and 


It was as 


Painted by EH. Osthaus, 
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understood. It was the water dropping from his feet as he slowly 
and cautiously lifted them, one by one, coming forward to the 
glaring light. 

‘*From the moment | heard that silvery falling of water a feel- 
ing more like a chill than a fever took possession of me. It was 
not a feeling of fear, but of awe, and the complete loss of self 
control. Every fiber of my body was seized and trembled with 
the malady. 

‘Awful silence reigned, save that ever, mysterious dropping 
of water, coming nearer and nearer. Before me, the rays of light 
upon the pallid green of the rushes produced a ghostly effect upon 
my mind, Minutes, which seemed great hours, passed as he ad- 
vanced with a mighty stealth. The rushes were moved aside as 
gently as though they had been touched by a caressing breeze. 

**His strange, canny approach and the lurid surroundings had 
completely disarmed me. My body shook with such violence that 
the fragile canoe quaked beneath it; my teeth chattered and | set 
my jaws together like a vice; my hands trembled and | clutched 
the rifle with might. If something had only happened to break the 
spell before the deer had parted the rushes in front of us, it would 
have saved me. Even the breathing of the Indian, if | could have 
heard him, or a splash of water would have been sufficient. The 
combined powers of my mind and body could not throw off that 
strange delirium. 


“ Then, at last, there he stood, wildly staring at the light. His 


RODFIELD. 


Owned by P. T. Madison, Indianapolis, Ind. 


blowing terrific blasts from his nostrils; but he had scented dan- 
ger, and without further alarm went bounding away through the 
bushes with a great noise. 

‘An hour passed and not another sound was heard, save the 
occasional jumping up of a lawless pike or pickerel among the 
weeds along the shore and the dreary call of a loon from across 


the lake. When about eight miles from home, the Indian turned. 

“A mile had been put behind us on the return trip and we 
were shooting along at a good speed, when the Indian, leaning for- 
ward said, in a quick, muffled tone: 

‘¢¢Deer! deer!’ 

“Instantly every nerve in my body was awake. I listened but 
could hear nothing. Quietly he drew the canoe in a position fac- 
ing the rushes. Still I could not detect the faintest sound of an 
approaching animal. But at length there came to my ears the 
faint dripping of water some distance in front of us. Ah! then] 


eyes, to my diseased brain, were like pits of fire. Their carmine 
seemed more brilliant than the ruby. That was the last scene 
needed and my fever had reached its maximum. 

“With an uncertain eye and with great difficulty | endeavored 
to bring the sights of the rifle in line with his noble head. The 
barrel oscillated with an irregular and uncertain motion. 

‘*T fired ! 

‘* Before the echoes of the report had died away from shore to 
shore, the deer had reached the timber and with mighty strides 
dashed away into it. 

‘*My nerve had gone. I slumped back against the cross-bar 
of the canoe as limp as a fluttering Stars and Stripes. Gentlemen, 
that night, with that Satanic sensation preying upon my nerves, | 
would have missed the broad side of a mountain. | have shot a 
great many deer, but never, before nor since, have | experienced 
the withering sensation known as ‘ buck fever.’” 
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SIGNS OF SPRING. 


When the ducks begin to fly, and the rivers top their banks, 
and the squatters on the bottoms commence to move to higher 
ground, then we know that spring has come. This year there is 
no mistake about it. The whole Mississippi system is on tap from 
source to outlet, and irrigation has begun before the seed is in. 


Wetness reigns supreme! Therefore, spread out all ve fields, and 


fill yourselves with moisture against the coming days of droughts! 


and all ye trees, supply yourselves with sap! The like chance may 
never come again. In the language of the poet: 
“Hail! gentle spring!” 
And again the poet: 
‘Water, water everywhere, and lots and lots to drink.” 

And of what use, indeed, would the vernal season be to us 
anglers without water, we may ask? We would catch no fish! Of 
course hunting is out of the question now. Our guns are all hung 
up. Even by the advocates of spring shooting, from the simple 
fact that the wild fowl haveall passed north. Ah-honk! We have 
nothing left to do but fish; and for our opportunity we must wait 
until the streams are purged of snow water, which will be some 
The best trout fishing we have inthis section follows the 
Meanwhile we have ample time to look to our 
tackle and see that everything is in perfect order. Test your 
fish lines foot by foot for old frays and weak spots. See that the 
ferrules, standing guides, and eyes of your rods are all right, and 
that there are no fractures in the joints. Above all, look well to 
your flies and leaders. You might as well toss out all frowsy old 
stock. Reject all specimens which have been injured by service, 
and all sprated gut lengths. It is better to throw away a handful 
now, than to lose them later on, with heavy fish besides, the first 
time you fasten toarise. If your outfit is defective in any par- 
ticular, replenisly at the tackle shops. And polish up your reels 
and rod platings! Clean and tidy outfits are indices of character, 
and if you take a young lady friend on the stream, she is sure to 


time yet. 
10th of May. 


notice everything. 

Trout fishing begins whenever the streams clear and the snow 
water runs out of them. Baits, especially earth worms, are the 
only lures at present. No use to try artificial flies until the natural 
insects begin to hatch out in the warmth of the rising temperature. 
About the time they first appear black bass will come in, and it is 
legitimate to take them until they begin to make their nests. These 
will be formed along the gravelly shores of the lakes in about two 
feet of water at the normal stage, shaped like dishpans, and if one 
watches carefully he will discover the parent fish covering their 
spawn after it has been deposited; and from that time on, until 
the young fry are hatched out and scatter into the deeper water, no 
one ought to think of catching a black bass. It is no trick at all 
to take them then, for they will fight away everything that intrudes 
on their nurseries. 

Until our prospectors and miners began to visit interior Alaska, 
and informed us of what they saw there, our sportsmen used to 
wonder where all the wild fowl went to in the spring. But now 
weknow! ‘All the birds in creation,” a trader has remarked sen- 
tentiously, ‘‘seem to go to the north shore of Norton Sound to 


breed. Golovin Bay is their favorite place. Geese, ducks, swans, 
herons, and thousands upon thousands of sand-hill cranes are 
Swarming there all the time. They lay their eggs in the blue-stem 
grass in the lowlands, and, if you go up the river a little way from 
the bay, the noise of their cackling and screaming is almost deaf- 
ening. Myriads of robins and swallows are there, as well as mil- 
lions of magnificent grouse called ptarmigan, which wear red combs 
and turn white in winter. You can kill dozens of juicy teal ducks 
and ‘grouse as fat as butter ina few moments. The wild fowl and 
bears live on blackberries and sal-lal or salmon berries, with which 
the hills are literally covered.” And on the Kuskokvim in Western 
Alaska, where the Moravians have half a dozen fine mission sta- 
tions, the annual fluvial overflow forms innumerable grass-bordered, 
fresh-water ponds, around which geese, ducks, swans, brant, and 
other aquatic fowl breed in vast numbers. The Eskimo shoot and 
net prodigious quantities of them in the breeding season, and 
gather thousands of their eggs. But the feathered output of this 
great nursery spends the winters on the South Pacific Coast, and 
does not pass to the eastward of the Rocky Mountains. Labrador 
is the nursery for the Atlantic Coast, and the Hudson’s Bay and 
intermediate country for the flights which annually pass through 
Minnesota and the central group of States to the Gulf of Mexico. 
Our Game Protective Associations need not fear extermination ot 
the wild fowl so long as the birds can find an isolated genial cli- 
mate to winter in; but they will not be seen here, or in other States, 
if they are persistently shot at on their feeding grounds, roosts, 
and play grounds. They will avoid suspicious localities altogether 
and seek fresh fields and pastures new. 

After all, we are ready and glad to give our guns a rest and the 
birds a long reprieve. The deprivation is the more tolerable be- 
cause the summer pastime invites the companionship of the ladies. 
Indeed, we have learned that they have made a compact among 
themselves to occupy the angling field this season, and to wet their 
lines with us in common: just as they have, happily, followed the 
hunt in the latter years. And we can imagine nothing in all the 
field of pastime so charming in the young June days as an outing 
by the brookside with Annabel or Phyllis and a good lunch, it 
matters not whether the trout are rising well or not! Better an 
empty creel where love is than a full house with selfishness for bait. 
The only objections to the participation of the ladies in angling 
woulc be the exposure incident to vicissitudes of weather and the 
manipulation of nasty baits by dainty fingers. In our opinion the 
only suitable angling for the fair sex is fly-fishing, though a prudent 
physician would hardly recommend wading the streams. In the 
eyes of susceptible youth there is nothing so near to fairy land and 
wood nymphs, and all that sort of thing, as the @/ fresco costume 
which sets a charmer’s figure off in the frondage of the woods, as 
She waves her wand over the crystal waters of a lively stream. Now 
listen to the old song,—for the sentiment of it ! 


“By purling streams in shady dell, 
The angler tunes his vocal shell, 
And hark! invites the fair. 
Soft and enticing are his lays, 
And sweet to men of sense his praise— 
Our smiles reward his care. 
The jolly angler’s sports we’ll join, 
And love with pastime shall combine. 


* oo * * va * 


“Boy, hither bring th’ elastic wand, 
Endued with magic by our hand: 
*Twill charm the finny prey. 
With graceful sweep the line once thrown, 
Fishes as well as men shall own 
Our universal sway. 
The jolly angler’s sports we'll join, 
And love with pastime shall combine.” 


Titwillow! As Prof. Manley says in his admirable treatise on 
Fishing as a Fine Art: ‘‘One should never miss an opportunity of 
taking a personal and practical lesson from an artis/,” and we 
don’t! 
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TRAP AND TARGET. 

Now that spring, with its temptations to indulgence in the 
slaughter of birds at a period when nature intended that they should 
be proiected, is here, the true sportsman should turn his thoughts 
to other, more legitimate spheres of recreation. Those who find 
equal enjoyment in hunting and fishing will, naturally, direct their 
attention to his piscatorial highness, the brook trout, since he is 
first in season, and is, perhaps, the most elegant entertainer of the 
tisherman. To the sportsman who loves not the gentle art but 
must gratify his desire for an outing with the gun, there remains 
trap shooting and target practice with rifle or pistol. Instead of 
violating his conscience by the unseasonable destruction of game, 
let him put more enthusiasm into these little less fascinating pursuits. 

It is true that trap shooting has of late fallen somewhat upon 
evil lines. It has dropped below the standard of true field sport 
and degenerated into the “ professional” and a mild form of gam- 
bling; the unsavory atmosphere which attaches to all so-called 
sport of this sort has permeated it. The spirit of emulation has 
been sullied by the debasing greed of gain. 

All this should be changed; trap shooting should be purged 
of its undesirable associations and reinstated in the good opinion 
of sportsmen, and in its rightful position as one of the most artis- 
tic and enlivening of manly sports. It should not be allowed to 
sink to the level of the ring and the main. 

Here, the aim is only to suggest the possibilities that are open 
to gun lovers in the promotion of trap shooting on correct princi- 
ples. Its eneral availability should commend it to popularity. 
Let sportsrhen do all in their power to raise the pastime, so that it 
shall attract and not repel numbers who, if the conditions were 
improved, would be glad to patronize it. In casting about for 
new methods, it should be borne in mind that the ultimate aim of 
legitimate sport is pleasure, not gain, and all proper means should 
be devised to engage more general attention to the lawful end. It 
is on these premises that the sport can be fostered and made to 
grow. 

At this season, the old gun clubs are beginning to bestir them- 
selves and new ones are being formed. To all such is suggested 
the agitation of the uplifting and future of trap shooting. FIELD 
AND STREAM will be pleased to receive expressions of the views of 
sportsmen upon this important subject. Rifle and pistol practice, 
too, are no less attractive and should not be lost sight of. 


THE PASSING OF A TRADITION. 


An ancient tradition goes to the effect that in early spring, when 
the emblazoned arms of mighty Sol beat from the face of the earth 
the white wings of Boreas, the imagination of the average young 
man forms a frame for dissolving views of all kinds of skirts. 
Perhaps, far away in the past, there may have existed a foundation 
for such a belief, but if soit has disappeared. What the thoughts 
of the young man of today turn to in the tempered springtime is 
not sweet, petticoated femininity but wheels. Love he considers 
a good enough thing in its way, but he doesn’t make himself tired 
thinking about it. Not he! With an elaborate assortment of 
wheels beneath his cranium and an air of absorption, he watches 
from day to day the slippery chocolate slab at the low street corner, 
for he knows that when it is finally dessicated, snow on the upland 
will be superlatively scant and the dust will scorch hilariously 
down the highway. He does not worry about the frost on the 
pumpkin or the dog days, nor does he sigh for a lodge in any vast 
wilderness, but the diameter of the sprocket puts a ripple of per- 
plexity upon his brow. He is not mixing any silver among his 
chestnut locks in a noble though ineffectual encounter with the 
money problem while he wrestles with the import duty on rubber. 
Sixteen to one has ceased to charm with its musical syllables unless 
it is connected with the number of laps to the mile, for his ears are 
filled with the melodious tinkle of his nickel-plated bell. He is 
occupied only with thoughts of the time he intends to rise in the 
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morning, the trail to Box Elder Creek, the path by Blue Jay Springs 
and the camping spots around Forty Mile Lake. His head is a 
map of all the good roads within a radius of four thousand leagues, 
and he is constantly debating upon which of them he will spend 
his vacation. He has a similar map, on paper, which he unfolds 
without the slightest provocation before every friend who calls 
upon him, with the invariable question, as he places his index 
finger at hazard with calm equanimity upon Behring’s Straits or the 
Equator: 

‘*Now, what do_vow think of this for a summer cycling route?” 

He chuckles at the murmur of the foaming gutter and the slush 
on the street crossing wreathes his face in smiles. 

No; there was a time, doubtless, when love had its place among 
the spring reveries and delights of the man under thirty-five, but 
it has passed. Yet Sweet Sixteen has not lost anything. Neither 
has Sweet Forty. She has as many wheels under her auburn locks 
as he has. And when they both get up—at four o'clock in the 
morning, Of course, as all cyclists do—when we all go a-wheeling 
today, isn’t it just possible that the Dimpled God may slip in 
between Sweet Sixteen and the Young Man as they scorch past one 
another and flitting between handlebar and handlebar, stretch a 
filmy web to entangle them in its mighty meshes, so that there may 
again be a foundation for the old, faded superstition about the 
Young Man and Spring and Love? 


LADIES’ AUDUBON 


Moral suasion and public sentiment are more efficacious 
than legislation in mitigating abuses. Consequently, we are 
Sanguine of appreciable results from the efforts of the Ladies’ 
Audubon Societies which are being organized in New York and 
Chicago, as well as in New Jersey and Massachusetts, and are 
rapidly spreading to other States, the members of which are 
pledged to wear no feathers except those of the ostrich and the 
domestic fowls; especially when, in the direct track of this senti- 
ment and appeal leading millinery stores are beginning to advertise 
that they will sell no hats which are decorated with the wild birds 
of the woods. It would be a humane and blessed thing if our 
ladies of St. Paul and throughout the northwest would accelerate 
the movement, for it is alleged that ten millions (just imagine! ) 
of birds of plumage are sacrificed every year to the senseless 
behests of fashion. Fair friends! won't you take this matter up? 
Then we will have more music in our groves, and fewer insects 
on the farms. 


SOCIETIES. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM has now passed the first milestone, 
the critical stage of its existence. The management desires to urge 
upon subscribers the necessity for sending in their renewals 
promptly. To launch successfully a new publication is no small 
undertaking. The expense is always for some months largely in 
excess of the returns. The past year has been one of unparalleled 
depression in the history of the country during the past quarter 
century. 


It has been a severe tax upon the resources of the pro- 


moters to establish such a magazine in the face of the extremely 
adverse business conditions. 

Under these circumstances, we look forward contidently to a 
prompt response from our many friends to our call for their aid. 
We trust that they will send in their dollars without delay, and 
thus give us substantial encouragement to make the magazine even 
better the second year than it has been the first. Our old sub- 
scribers can assist us greatly by sending in at least one new sub- 
scription with their own, or prevailing upon some one else to sub- 
scribe. We hope each one of them will do this. 

It is our aim to make the WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM the best 
publication of its class in America. In order to do this, we must 
have the loyal support and influence of all our friends. 
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ANENT SHOW. 
An enthusiastic meeting of Twin City canine admirers was 
held a few evenings since to hear the report of Secretary Brown as 
There 


THE DOG 


to the progress made and the prospect for the Bench Show. 
were present a number of the fraternity from St. Paul, and as a 
demonstration of the interest taken in the show the meeting was 
an entire success. 

Secretary Brown’s report showed conclusively that the show 
would be the best ever given in the Northwest and would compare 
favorably with Chicago, and all the great exhibits of the year. 
Judges Davidson, Donoghue, Wakem, Tricket, Eberhard and Royce 
ensure fair and impartial awards and are a guaranty in themselves 
of satistaction to exhibitors. All the large kennels in the country 
are entering their dogs and the challenge classes, which are the 
great attraction of the Bench show, are filling rapidly. The only 
thing the management has to fear now is that they may be too 
crowded. The expectation was an entry of some seven or eight 
hundred dogs and from the applications received by the secretary 
they will doubtless be realized and perhaps exceeded. The rooms 
they originally anticipated to be occupied are sufticient to bench 
seven hundred dogs comfortably, but the space can be added to 
without much expense and Brown says “Let them come, we don't 
care arap whether we make anything or not, we are going to give 
a top-notch show and wake up the dog interests,” and when Brown 
Says So, it goes. 

A special effort has been made to secure champion and _ chal- 
lenge dogs so that the ideal of the particular breed may be seen, 
and among St. Bernards will be found the $35,000 pair Le Prince 
and La Princesse and they will meet some royal good ones from the 
lwin Cities. The cracker-jacks in great danes, mastiffs, collies, 
wolf hounds, spaniels, terriers too numerous to mention, pugs, bull 
dogs, grey hounds, dalmatians, newfoundlands, fox hounds and 
dignitied blood hounds will be on hand and, last but not least, will 
be seen all this year’s winners in pointers and setters. 

A number of stud services from the cracker-jacks in hunting 
doys are promised as awards for the best Minnesota bitches shown; 
and many special inducements are offered for local entries. An 
unusual lot of good ones in the open classes are insured and our 
foreign visitors will meet some hot competition in the local dogs. 

A special feature will be the exhibition of the household pets 
of Twin City society. The ladies have perfected an organization 
and the show management have made special arrangements with 
them for their exhibit, which will include some of the ‘* finest” in 
Blue Blooded Toys. 

It is predicted that the exhibition is the forerunner of a mag- 
nificent Northwestern kennel organization. 


RODFIELD. 

The picture of this justly famous dog, which we present to 
our readers in this issue, is from one by Professor E. H. Osthaus. 
P. T. Madison, Rodtield’s owner, may well be proud, as he has one 
of the few dogs of great merit now living. 

Rodtield is by that greatest of producers and winners, Roder- 
igo, a name that is familiar to every one who is acquainted with 
English Setter history, and he is a worthy son of a noble Sire 


chance. 





FIELD AND STREAM. 


Rodfield’s winnings are both in the field and on the bench, he 
having won first in two all-age stakes in 1894, repeated the per- 
formance in 1895, and would doubtless have done it again in 1896 
had he been allowed to run; but Madison is a gentleman and knows 
when he has enough, hence he withdrew to give some one else a 
His bench winnings now place him in the challenge class, 
and it is only a matter of time until we will have “Champion Rod- 
field.” 

In addition to his other achievements, he is a sire of field trial 
winners and as he is still a young dog we may depend upon it that 
there will be more of his ‘‘get” in the list within the next two 
years. 

Rodtield will be at the Northwestern Show and we understand 
that his stud service will be a special prize for the best English set 











ter bitch shown that is owned in Minnesota. 





CHAMPION LAD OF RUSH. 


Great pressure is brought to bear upon Mr. L. W. Blanken ‘ 
baker, the new owner of this famous dog to send him to the North- é 
western Show, and the result will probably be a success. ' 

He is one of the most famous bench and field winners now 
living and Mr. Blankenbaker made no mistake in buying him at the 
Louisville Show, and at the price paid ($550) he was a gift. Mr. 
Blankenbaker will certainly derive yearly for Lad’s stud services a 
greater amount than the purchase price. 

‘*Some men,” said Uncle Eben, ‘‘kin train er dog ter do any- 
ting dey tells ‘im an’ at de same time raise de mos’ disobejintest 
chillun in de neighborhood.” —Washington Star. 

SIMPLE RECIPES FOR CANINE ILLS. 
THe Best Preventives or Disease: 
Pure Air, Cleanliness, Careful Feeding, Judicious Exercise, and a Zcalous ! 


Regard for Pedigree and the Laws of Heredity. 
THe Best REMEDIES: 
Pure Air, Cleanliness, Judicious Exercise, and Attention to Dict. 


THe Best Mepicines: 
The Simplest Drugs, and as few as possible. 








Lapy OF THE Lake. 
Dickson, Milwaukee, Wis. 


King Charles Spaniel, owned by F. W. 
Careful Selection of Stock in Breeding obviates the risk of 
Inherited Vices of Blood or Disposition. 

Cleanliness of Body and of Kennel repels Fleas, Lice and Mange 
Parasites. 

Care in Feeding prevents Worms, Tapeworms and all Entozoa. 

Dry Air, Equable Temperature and Care in Feeding, prevent 
Inflammation of the Bowels and Kindred Compiaizis 











Pure Air and Cleanliness prevent Diseases of the Eye and Ear. 

Ventilation and Care in Diet prevent Osmidrosis, a species of 
Mange, which is a Disease of the Respiratory Organs arising from 
Alteration of the Secretions. 

Careful Diet and Cleanliness prevent Ringworm, trichosis furfur- 
cea, Which results fron Deranged Nutrition. and is also known as 
Mange. 

Equable Temperature, Ventilation, Dry Atmosphere, and Exer- 
cise prevent Colds, Coughs, Rheumatism, Lung Disorders, and 
Distemper. 

Pure Air, Exercise, and Careful Feeding prevent Fevers, Epilepsy, 
Fits, Chorea, and Hydrophobia. 

Careful Feeding, Pure Air, and Exercise prevent Sores, Eruptions, 
rumors, and all the ills which Canine Flesh is subject to. 

CARE OF KENNELS. 

Now, at the advent of spring, especially, all wooden kennels 
which are suspected of having become impregnated with the germs 
of disease, should be burned. All kennels in use should have 
reversible floors, working on a central pivot, and secured by a 
bolt, so that the soiled side can be washed, aired, and dried daily. 
They should be raised high enough from the ground to have venti- 
lation and freedom from damp. For bedding use pine shavings or 
clean wheat straw. A dog should never be kept in a cellar night 
or day; nor on chain all day. When on chain he should have 
anold hat, old shoe or a rag baby for playthings. They will amuse 
him and keep him from fidgeting, whining and barking. 


WARTS IN DOGS’ MOUTHS. 

It is declared that strong oil of peppermint applied once daily 
to the roof of the mouth, or elsewhere, with a camel’s hair brush, 
is a Sure cure for warts, though we have to let a correspondent 
vouch for it. On the third day the warts will have turned to a 
dead white, and by the end of a week, after the fourth application, 
all will be gone and the cure permanent. This remedy may interest 
school children as well. It 1s less painful and more efficacious than 
using nitrate of silver or a knife. 


IN BEHALF OF DOG BREAKERS. 


To be able to handle a dog skillfully, both in the kennel and in 
the tield, is a very rare and much to be desired accomplishment, 
and one well worthy the close attention of every sportsman, espec- 
ially if compelled to purchase dogs broken by other hands. A 
skillful handler has little difficulty in purchasing a good animal, 
because he knows what to expect from a strange dog, and how to 
vain his contidence; on the other hand there are many purchasers 
who never give an animal a chance to show his education, and then 
saddle their own ignorance on the dog and his breaker. 

Some men never are and never can be satistied, for the reason 
that few have the candor to acknowledge that they do not know 
how to break, or to handle a broken dog; and such usually ruin 
the animals which they purchase. Hence, from overweening self 
sufficiency, and superticial information on the one hand, opposed 
to practical knowledge on the other, arise most of the difticulties 
between the purchaser and the dealer. We are convinced that if 
the most skillful of breakers should sell a score of the best dogs 
ever whelped to the same number of purchasers, allowing the 
privilege of trying and returning them if they failed to suit, at least 
one-half of the animals would be thrown back upon the breaker’s 
hands, and he himself disparaged. And this difficulty is likely te 
continue, for the reason, as has been intimated, that almost every 
man who shoots well, believes that he must necessarily be fully 
competent to undertake the management of dogs. The easiest 
relief is to put oneself in communication with dealers of known 
integrity and ability, with a determination to abide by the result. 

While it is frequently argued that each sportsman should break 
his own dog, and while allowing that there is much to be said in 
favor of so doing, it cannot be denied that the number of those 
who are capable is extremely limited. If they cannot instruct, 
train, and govern their own children, how much less can they hope 
to succeed with the.dumb animals in which the power of under- 
standing is but limited? 
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Dogs readily recognize a superior intellect and delight in sub- 
jecting themselves and in winning approval, and “like master like 
Servant,” be he man or beast. It is not a mere myth that dogs 
betimes turn tail on sportsmen in the field because of their stu- 
pidity, and hie away home. 

No dog can be so perfectly broken that when he changes 
hands he will at once work as readily and intelligently as in his 
former relation. Dogs are the only animals which seem to seek 
to earn and delight in the approval of mankind whom they serve. 


‘ 





Lap or Rusu. 


Owned by L. W. Blankenbaker, Louisville, Ky 


SEND YOUR LISTS. 


ro insure the success of the movement we have inaugurated 
for the betterment of game, fish and forestry conditions, we should 
number among our readers every person interested in these subjects. 

To reach those people we must have the hearty co-operation of 
the rod and gun club secretaries especially, and we ask their 
assistance, believing that our aims entitle us to the consideration 
and support of every one of the members of such clubs. 

The low price of our magazine brings it within the reach of 
everybody, and we think if each secretary will bring the matter to 
the attention of his club members, they would gladly assist us in 
our work by subscribing in a body. 

If those who have not the time to do this, will kindly send 
us a list of their club members, sportsmen, or any persons inter 
ested, or else advise us of some reliable men in their cities who 
would look after our interests, they will have done something that 
might result in much benetit to all concerned. 


ENQUIRIES ABOUT DOGS. 

A great many enquiries are received by WESTERN FIELD AND 
STREAM from persons who wish to purchase hunting dogs or to 
secure the services of a trainer. It would be well for those having 
dogs for sale to advertise the fact through the columns of this 
magazine, and for regular dog fanciers and trainers to keep a standing 
notice in the kennel department. The benefits accruing would 
really be out of all proportion to the small expense involved. 


A REMINDER. 

Do not overlook the fact that this number completes the first 
year’s volume of WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM, and if you were one 
of the many who started with the first number your renewal will 
be in order and much appreciated just at this time. Perhaps you 
can add one more name to our list at the same time. 


Every dog owner should have a copy of both “Chic and 1” 
and ‘* The Amateur Trainer,” advertised in our business columns. 
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. . Forestry. . 





Meanwhile, the gospel of Forest and Game Preservation must be 
preached to the American people. 





LESSONS OF THE TREES. 


| shall speak of trees as we see them, love them, adore them in the 
ticlds Where they are alive, holding their green sunshades over our heads, 
talking to us with their hundred thousand whispering tongues, looking 
down on us with that sweet meekness which belongs to huge but limited 
organism—which one sees most in the patient posture, the outstretched 
irms, and the heavy drooping robes of these vast beings, endowed with 
life, but not with soul—which outgrow us and outlive us, but stand help- 
less, poor things, while nature dresses and undresses them.—Holmes. 


THE BILTMORE WOOD. 

There is no doubt that the Vanderbilt Forest and Arboretum 
in North Carolina constitute together one of the grandest under- 
takings that has ever been attempted by individual enterprise the 
world over; and ex-Secretary Morton, of the U. S. Bureau of Agri- 
culture, has himself declared that nothing owned by sovereign or 
subject will anywhere compare with it. 

This is high testimony, and a broad declaration, and if it be 
true as stated, the whole seventy millions of our population will 
join in an acclamation of praise when they learn that it is the own- 
er’s intention to leave it as a legacy to the public, at the proper 
time, when he has completed it, and enjoyed the supreme sense of 
possession to the full. There are 110,000 acres of woodlands on 
the Biltmore estate, according to the report of the North Carolina 
State Board of Agriculture, just issued, and the plan and endeavor 
will be to carry out only those exact principles of forestry which 
apply as well to government forests as to timber owned by lum- 
bering tirms. Mr. Vanderbilt has undertaken to furnish the high- 
est possible examples of the science of tree culture in every one of 
its branches; and to this end he has divided his immense tract into 
two distinct parts, each to be treated by entirely different methods. 
The tirst, containing 10,000 acres, lies in the valley of the French 
Broad river, and is known distinctively as the ‘* Biltmore Forest.” 
The merchantable timber had been cut out in former years, and so 
it was decided to grow only tirewood there,an ample market being 
wide open in Asheville and other near-by towns. The trees are chiefly 
oak and pine, and as the pine grew the fastest, the oaks were 
given a start when saplings by growing them in separate groups, 
or by cutting back the pines when they threatened to overtop and 
kill the oaks. A Sufticiently dense covering has to be kept at all 
times, so that the soil may not deteriorate. The other, and larger 
tract of nearly 100,000 acres, lies almost entirely in the mountains, 
and is known as “ Pisgah Forest,” so called from Mt. Pisgah dom- 
inating, which has an elevation of over 5,000 feet. These are virgin 
woods, and the timber is of large size, some trunks attaining 
seven feet in diameter, with frequent groups of yellow poplars 
averaging three or four feet in diameter. There are cherry, curly 
walnut, hickory, and various valuable furniture woods in great 
abundance. On this division the Forestry Department is growing 
only timber trees; and, under their system, the amount of either 
timber or firewood which shall be cut is tixed by what is known 
as the “sanctioned annual yield.” From the amount of wood 
tibre added to a tree each year, it is quite possible to deduce the 
amount of wood added to the whole forest each year. If no more 
than this increment is cut, the forests cannot be diminished. No 
trees are taken under a Specified diameter. The mother trees are 
left to seed the ground again, which they do most liberally in that 
particular climate and location. And most important of all, the 
undergrowth is especially looked atter. Every tree is felled care- 
fully; the smallest possible amount of damage is done, and the un- 
derbrush is sedulously cleared away. 

Here are hints by which the lumbermen of the big woods and 
North Shore might profit. Inordinate gain will alone tempt in- 
ordinate haste; else we could all secure, from now on, a lasting 


revenue. But, odds-zooks! it is so much less trouble just now to 


haul out the logs, this year, let the toppings lie and the fires run! 
and for the hereafter? well we discover simply a charred and un- 
productive waste. 

Up to date the United States have been behind all other na- 
tions in the care and management of their timber lands; but under 
the prospect of the great emoluments which this beginning in for- 
estry forecasts (all praise to the genius which inspired it), the 
country may well congratulate itself that the scheme of segregating 
large forested areas of the public domain, to be cared for by the 
government, has not miscarried after all; and that the superlative 


Photo by Ingersoll. 
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reservations are to stand as detined by the Forestry Commission, 
except that entries may be made for mining purposes 
which is eminently proper and satisfactory. 


a provision 


THE BILTMORE ARBORETUM. 

Within six years a tree nursery has been established on the 
alluvial flats of the Swannanoa river, near Asheville, and since the 
erection of the first propagating house, between three and four 
millions of forest trees and shrubs have been turned over to the 
planters, and the annual output may now be estimated at some- 
thing overtwo millions of plants. These are almost inconceivable tig- 
ures, and yet they constitute only some of the preliminary steps 
toward the establishment of a vast museum of living trees and 
shrubs, to be called the Biltmore Arboretum, in which will be the 
living examples of every species and sub-species of woody vegeta- 
tion, indigenous and introduced, that wil] thrive unprotected in the 
soil and climate of the locality. The line of display will appear 
like a continuous highway or drive traversing the valleys and slopes 
for a total distance of twelve miles, including loop roads; and on 
either side, extending back for two hundred feet or more, will be 
arrayed the trees and shrubs on permanent exhibition in their fullest 
perfection and pride of life, in isolated specimens, in small masses, 
and in bulk. To plant this vast ground space with suitable speci- 
mens, and to provide a living, growing blanket to protect the in- 
tervening ground beneath the spreading limbs of the greater trees, 
will require ten millions of plants. A scientific classification and 
arrangement will be adopted, so that commencing with the initial 
species, one may pass along the alignment under review and see 
before him the ligneous plants of many temperate countries in 
botanical sequence, as far as the peculiarities of soil and exposure 
will permit such an arrangement. 

When the nursery and arboretum are so far advanced that the 
proposed plantings shall have reached characteristic peculiarities, 
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it is expected that the student and lover of nature will tind ample 
tield for study and recreation; and the better to facilitate their re- 
searches in identitication, classitication and differentiation, a mag- 
niticent library of reference books and several herbaria, or collec- 
tions of dried plants, will be available. Collectors are even now 
preparing thousands of botanical specimens illustrating the flora of 
*North Carolina, which will be exchanged for material not repre- 
sented in the home collection, and so the latter will be continually 
enlarged. There is a chief forester on the estate, and a scientific 
head in the nursery. There are Germans and Frenchmen and Ital- 
ians and Englishmen employed, as well as Americans, the foreign- 
ers being usually men of high professional reputation, who are 
attached to the universities in the old world, and spend their vaca- 
tions, three, four or six months, on the place looking after their 
respective departments. 

Regarding forestry from the high plane of Biltmore, the hum- 
ble loggers and swampers, who lay their ruthless biades at the roots 
of the trees, might well imagine themselves in a sphere too dazzling 
for contemplation. It is time to rescue our Edenal inheritance from 
the hands of the despoilers, that we may ourselves live. 





AN ANCIENT INJUNCTION. 

In the earliest days of occupation of the land of Canaan by 
the Israelites the Levitical law enjoined conservation of the trees. 
In Deuteronomy, Chap. xx, v. 19, 20, after commanding that the 
cities of the nations should be utterly destroyed, exception is made 
for the trees in the following words: ‘* When thou shalt besiege a 
city a long time, in making war against it to take it, thou shalt not 
destroy the trees thereof by forcing an axe against them, for thou 
mayest eat of them, and thou shalt not cut them down, for the tree 
of the tield is the man’s life. Only the trees which thou knowest 
that they be not trees for meat, thou shalt destroy and cut them 
down.” This injunction seems not to have been at all observed by 
military engineers in the middle ages, nor even in wars of the pres- 
ent century, whose tirst order is to clear away all obstructions for 


play of the guns. 





AN ACCOMPLISHED SPORTSWOMAN. 

The above cut is from a photograph of Mrs. E. E. Van Dyke, 
wife of the well-known guide of Red Lodge, Montana. It shows 
the lady in her buckskin hunting costume and mounted upon her 
favorite horse. While on a bear hunt last fall with her husband in 
the Hell-Roaring country, Mrs. Van Dyke killed a large black bear 
and a bull elk, and among other smail game she brought down sev- 
eral mountain grouse, using a 40-65 Winchester rifle. Mrs. Van 
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Dyke has made a record in shooting big game that should entitle 
her to an honorary membership in the Boone and Crockett Club. 
She never used a gun until a year ago, when she was a ‘“‘ tender- 
foot” and a ‘* Miss” as well. Are there not more ladies who are 
expert with the rifle? FIELD AND STREAM’S readers would be glad 
to hear from them. 


THE GAME OF ALASKA. 


Monthly mails from the Yukon gold diggings, and winter trans- 
portation overland to Juneau, in time which in one instance was 
reduced to less than 21 days, are reyarded as little less than mar- 
vels now by the old timers who never could make the round trip, 
in and out, in less than a year. But nowadays that very animate 
and active journal, the Alaska News, published at Juneau by Eugene 
C. Stahl, furnishes almost weekly news from the gold fields, and 
ladies pass to and fro over the ice bound trail. Horses have almost 
Superseded dog teams for freighting purposes. Thirty head of 
horned cattle were driven over the trail last fall and cut up into 
beef for Yukon river consumption, though it afforded only a nib- 
ble for the multitude to be fed, which now numbers 3000 winter 
residents and perhaps over, within an area 300 miles in diameter. 
Circle City has 1300 inhabitants, of whom eighty are women; and 
Forty-Mile Creek, Klondyke, and Sixty-Mile Creek an average of 
600 a piece. There are good frame houses there, and all the trades 
and professions are represented. There are several large trading 
houses, of which three are at Klondyke, a new town lying within 
Canadian territory. Here all mining claims can be registered at 
$15.00 each, a fee which is cheerfully paid, as it establishes title. 
Among those who came through to Juneau in February last, was 
Mr. George G. Gage, a son of U. S. Treasurer Lyman C. Gage, who 
is interested in the *‘ North American Trading and Transportation 
Company.” He says new steamboats will be added to the Yukon 
river fleet this year. Already a railroad has been surveyed to run 
up the Stickeen river to the gold fields, and a derrick swings freight 
over the summit of the Dyea Pass on the Chilcoot trail. 

Everywhere gold placers and pay streaks are being discovered 
in a wonderful way which are marvellous in richness, the best of 
the former yielding, in one instance, $103 to the pan, and the latte: 
$600 to the ton of rock. Steam and electric tramways, hydraulic 
washers, compressed air drills, and all the best mechanical appli- 
ances have been introduced, so that miners with means can work 
now with some degree of certainty, and work all the year round 
under favorable conditions, instead of five months only, as for- 
merly. Indeed, the prospects are so good that agents, outfitters 
and transportation companies are making preparations for a big- 
ger rush of intelligent and well-equipped miners than ever before. 
Fifteen thousand persons are expected. 

All this information we gather from files of the Alaska News 
which is of general interest. But there is also a good deal of ma- 
terial to interest sportsmen. Back of the Yukon gold diggings 
there are many moose, bear and reindeer, and the native Indians 
are making big money by supplying the mining towns with meat. 
The hunting there is done chiefly during the June migrations of 
the caribou, and in mid-winter; two periods that do not come 
strictly within the provisions of a wholesome game law as con- 
strued by the older States. But grub is grub, and short commons 
and starvation cannot be endured when good meat is running! So 
the game eventually passes away. Meanwhile other sources of 
supply are developed. If any hardy or inquisitive sportsman wishes 
to undertake the journey which Lieut. Schwatka took in 1883, and 
which was so graphically described and illustrated in Harper's Mag- 
azine then, he can make the summer trip now without much per- 
sonal risk, and with comparative comfort, barring the mosquitoes; 
and he may get some good grayling and trout fishing in the lakes 
and the tributary streams of the numerous rivers. 

It is this pest of winged insects which drives the goats and the 
bighorn sheep to the tops of the mountains above the timber, and 
the moose, black tail deer and caribou to the islands and peninsu- 
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las along the coast. Owing to its peculiar location, the ridges 
around the head of Cook’s Inlet, which receives no less than four- 
teen rivers at its head, are occupied with all sorts of game during 
the months of June, July and August, and later, including all the 
species just above enumerated. Besides these there is no end of 
salmon, trout, sea bass, rock cod, salt water trout, and various 
other gamy and edible species peculiar to the Pacific Coast, which 
afford the rarest sport for rod and hand-line fishing. And the 
head of Cook’s Inlet is readily accessible by comfortable steamers 
which run from Juneau on schedule time, from the middle of April 
to November. Any one who addresses Mr. C. D. Ladd at Ladd’s 
store, Chuitna, Cook’s Inlet, v/a Juneau, will receive additional 
information if required. There are stores on Cook’s Inlet where 
complete outtits may be bought, namely at Tyonic, Anchor Point, 
Hope City and Sunrise City. The latter are on Turnagain Arm. 
At Tyonic and Anchor Point the Alaska Gold Syndicate Company 
have large plants for coal mining and hydraulic placer mining. 
This company owns 35,000 acres of territory which is so impreg- 
nated with gold, according to Mr. Ladd, as if a golden shower had 
fallen at a time when the land was submerged. This Company's 
proposition is to work out low grade gravels with giant hydraulic 
machines, each of which does the work of 250 men, and by.em- 
ploying ten of them to produce a supply of dust flakes and nuggets 
reaching to many millions of dollars perannum. Low grade gravel 
yields from 50 cents to $3.75 per cubic yard, and it can be washed 
out at 3c. per cubic yard, thus affording enormous profits. The 
fiscal agents of the Company are Messrs. Denslow, Ward & Co., of 
No. 50 Broadway, New York. 


OUR PREMIUM WORKERS. 

The premium offers set forth in our advertising columns have 
attracted much attention and people in all parts of the continent 
are taking advantage of them. It is not every day that such liberal 
offers are made bya publication so attractive and so different from 
others, and working for such desirable ends, as the FIELD AND STREAM. 
All solicitors say it is so easy to secure subscribers at the popular 
price of one dollar a year. Our young readers especially have done 
remarkably well and many a bright boy now enjoys a good un-to- 
date gun or bicycle which he got with but a trifling effort of secur- 
ing ten or more Subscribers, as specified on another page. 
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HOW ANTELOPES KILL RATTLESNAKES. 

One could not obtain a more intelligible illustration of the 
manner in which the antelopes of the plains make way with the 
sand rattlesnakes than is shown in the snap-shot sent to us by 
Herman Ludeke, of Spokane, Wash., who has so kindly favored 
us. The antelope simply gathers the sharp toes of his four feet 
ust lights on his enemy’s 
It is a quick move- 


together, gives a leap into the air and 
head, as a Frenchman would say fout a coup. 
ment, short, sharp and decisive. 
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Deopagate. .% 





The true sportsman, of this time and generation, frowns upon the 
tale of slaughter, the pictorial evidence of wanton destruction, the display 
of quantity rather than the gentility of skill. 


‘*If a bird’s nest chance to be before 
thee in the way, in any tree, or on the ground, young ones or 
eggs, and the dam sitting upon the young, or upon the eggs, thou 
shalt not take the dam with the young. But thou shalt in anywise 
let the dam go, that it may be well with thee, and that thou may 
prolong thy days.” 


Deuteronomy xxii., v. 6, 7 


FISH IN KANSAS. 


Although Kansas cannot be technically regarded as a fish 
State, all of its streams and rivers being erratic and the water warm 
and the bottoms for the most part sandy, yet the authorities are 
moving out there in the direction of propagation in a most com- 
mendable way. According to a late report of the Fish Commis- 
sioner, who receives a salary of $1,000 only, some 65,000 German 
carp, tench, gold tish, rock bass and other varieties of what our 
British cousins are pleased to call ‘‘coarse” fish have been planted 
during the past two years, besides 750 black bass, 730 giant crop- 
pies and 8,361 rainbow trout, all spawners, in the most favored 
waters. There have been forty-two arrests, 180 nets destroyed and 
785 applications for private ponds in 1895, and in 1896 thirty-one 
arrests, forty nets destroyed and 591 applications for private 
ponds. There are seventy-one wardens, one in each county 
where there are streams, lakes, ponds or other bodies of water 
of sufticient size to propagate fish of any kind, or where there are 
kept or maintained private fish farms for the raising of fish. This 
is a grand showing for the Sunflower State and the practice and 
labors of the wardens might be taken as an example by other 
States which ought to do better than their tab shows. 


THE BIGGEST COON HUNT ON RECORD. 

Col. Frank S. Alling, of Tacoma, Wash., is the owner of Fox 
Island, on Puget Sound, where he has been breeding choice varie- 
ties of Mongolian pheasants and other game birds for some time; 
and in order to rid the premises of noxious animals which prey upon 
his pet stock, he has ordered an old fashioned Kentucky ‘‘coon 
hunt and varmint drive” of heroic proportions, to take place on 
April 17. Fox Island is six miles long, and the persone/ of the hunt 
will be divided into two sides, called ‘‘rurals” and ‘ townies,” 
composed of twenty squads of four men each from city and 
country, headed by twelve axemen and guides, twelve Indian coon 
hunters and torch men, with eighteen trained dogs, and six profes- 
sional tree climbers, who will commence at opposite ends of the 
island and hunt toward the centre, scoring for points: the winners 
to decide forever the long mooted question whether the name of Mt. 
Ranier or Tacoma shall have precedence. Coons, skunks, weasels, 
minks, fishers, hawks, eagles, owls, crows and magpies come 
within the category of ‘‘ varmints.” Clam bakes and bull-head bar- 
becues will follow, and ladies will pour coffee. 

The bull-head barbecue is an open air feast peculiar to Mexico 
and Southern California, and is now introduced at the Fox Island 
coon hunt for the first time in the United States. A fire will be 
built in a pit lined with cobble stones, and when the stones have 
been heated to the utmost degree, the fire is taken out. The bull- 
head—in this case the head of a cow—is put in and carefully cov- 
ered up fora day. The head is carefully cleansed and roasted with 
the hide on. A ‘‘flap” of hide is left to cover the neck, where the 
head is cut off. Properly roasted, a bull-head is said to be one of 
daintiest morsels ever cooked. 
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WHEN CARIBOU DROP THEIR HORNS. 


There is not the least doubt that caribou are very irregular as to 
the time ‘of shedding their horns, as we have already stated editori- 
ally; it being manifestly a wise provision of nature to deborn the 
most savage of the males at a critical period when they might do 
mischief. Besides, the older the animal the sooner he drops his 
horns, because there is less nutriment at their roots to hold them 
on. Upon this point we have the further testimony of an 
authority no less eminent than Col. Lindsay, of Quebec, Canada, 
who has been gracious enough to reply categorically to our special 
inquiries. In his note of recent date to us he says: 

‘The oldest Indian guide at Lorette, who has been hunting them 
for forty years, says that they shed their horns at the end of No- 
vember or beginning of December. 

Mr. Fairchild says he has shot them in December with horns 
and in November without. 

Mr. D. J. Gilmour, one of our best gentlemen hunters here, 
says he has shot them early in November without horns and in De- 
cember with them. He has seen cast-off horns on the ground at 
the beginning of November which must have been shed at the end 
of October and yet the caribou he shot that year at the beginning 
of November had horns. His opinion is that the older the deer, 
the earlier do they shed their horns, and also that when the cold 
weather sets in early the horns are shed earlier. 

Count de Puy-Jalon, the new government inspector-general of 
Game and Fisheries, whose experience relates chiefly to Labrador, 
finds in his notes that in November he shot nine with horns; be- 
tween the 21st and 28th of December he shot five with horns; be- 
tween the 2d and the 6th of January he shot four with horns; in 
February he shot one with horns. His idea is that the shedding 
depends on the age of the animals and the surrounding conditions. 

Of course these remarks relate to the bucks only. Many peo- 
ple are ignorant of the fact that female caribou have horns.” 


‘Popular Science Monthly claims that there are several carp in 
the Royal Aquarium in Russia which are 600 years old. 


A person who wishes to know the best method of catching Ger- 
man carp in winter says that they burrow perpendicularly into the 
mud with only their tails projecting, and so remain torpid until 
spring; and he asks to know what kind of bait and hook touse. We 
would answer that any means to an end, especially the tail end, 
would be justifiable, though we hardly venture to suggest a choice. 


SHOOTING PICTURES. 

Every sportsman would greatly enjoy a set of Frost’s Shooting 
Pictures consisting of twelve ideal hunting scenes in natural colors. 
See description in our advertising columns. Also of Zimmerman’s 
now world-famous set of Ducking Scenes. The edition of these 
pictures is limited and they will steadily enhance in value. If you 
do not feel as though you can afford the luxury of their cost, make 
up your mind to secure us forty new subscribers and we will send 
you the Frost set valued at $21. And for ten subscribers we will send 
you the Zimmerman set valued at $5. You not only secure some- 
thing that will be a joy forever, but you give material and lasting 
aid to the cause of true sportsmanship, game, fish and forest pro- 
tection by increasing our circulation. 


When the Hudson Bay Company had exclusive jurisdiction 
over the hunting grounds of British North America, it refused to 
buy furs out of season, and so the game animals multiplied. But 
when this protective policy was withdrawn, the destruction of 
game began, and is likely to continue until extermination results. 
For one, the State Commission of Minnesota is doing valiant work 
in its endeavor to check the unseasonable slaughter and sale of 


game. 
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FOX ISLAND. 
-A Puget Sound Oriental Pheasant Preserve. 


A. A. BaRTOW. 


Fair placid inland sea, whose ever drifting tides 

Sear, on and on, past lovely fir-clad island shores 

The bark of each old Siwash brave who rides and rides. 
Forgetful of his bearings, heedless of his oars, 
Content, at sunset of a summer day, to camp and rest, 
Counting each port he reaches on his dreamy way 
More beautiful, more restful, and more truly blest 

Fair Puget Sound, | hail you princess of the closing day 


ANY an able pen has pictured the evergreen shores of 
our ‘Mediterranean of the North West” but which 
has done justice to its charms? Some day a poet may 

reach the level of this glorious theme, but it must not be neglected 

in the interim, especially that portion of it surrounding Fox Island, 
the most novel game preserve of the great North West. 

This island lies between Hale’s Passage and Henderson Bay, 
about an hour and thirty minutes’ steamboat ride from Tacoma, 

Washington, and is some six miles long by one-and-a-half in width, 





containing five thousand acres, more or less, of evergreen forest 
with semitropical undergrowth. 
tler has made a clearing on the shores, planted a prune, plum, or 
apple orchard and established himself in a comfortable if not pre- 
The beautiful scenery, pure spring water, cultured 


Here and there an energetic set- 


tentious home. 

























FRANK ALLING. 


Cou. 


residents, and numerous opportunities for recreation attract a 
goodly and growing number of summer campers each year. 
Always on the alert for results in the way of increasing legiti- 
mate sports, Frank Alling, the born pioneer and traveler, a son of 
D. D. Alling, who was a charter member of the famous Waltonian 
Club of Rockford, Illinois, has begun the great work of establish- 
ing an Oriental pheasant preserve on Fox Island. He is securing 
the hearty co-operation of other land owners, and the active assist- 
ance of those princes of good fellowship, the officers of the good 
ships of the Northern Pacific Steamship Company; this with the 
aid of merchants in the Orient is a guarantee of final success. Mr. 
Alling was in San Francisco, California, and voted his first ticket 
for Lincoln and Johnson in 1864; he prospected the famous Eldo- 
rado Canon on the upper Colorado two years later, and again in 
1869. He visited interior Japan to secure curios for the Smithso- 
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nian Institution of Washington, D. C., in 1871, and very soon after 
shipped the first fresh fruits to the Orient from San Francisco, and 
has recently begun shipping fruit to Siberia from Tacoma. He 
has camped and hunted in the Sierra Madre Mountains of Mexico 
and has had many adventures with large game that, told or writ- 
ten, would stir the blood of any true sportsman. 

In 1873 he came to Tacoma, the now beautiful city of fifty 
thousand population at the head of navigation on Puget Sound, 
and took charge of the American House, where he served his guests 
to bountiful fare, considering the surroundings, at one time pay- 
ing ten dollars for two very ordinary turkeys, so small was the 
supply and so high were shipping rates. In fruit culture near 
Tacoma he was a pioneer, as a view of his first orchard will show, 
and in the matter of camping out on the shores of the Sound, he 
took the initiative. 

Camp Buena Vista (Beautiful View) on Fox Island was pur- 
chased by him in 1884 because of its wonderful sylvan beauty and 
grand scenic outlook. Soon afterward he inaugurated an annual 
camping expedition to the island, sharing the pleasures of his sum- 
mer outing with a royal hospitality that is remembered with deep 
Satisfaction and anticipated with pleasure by many worthy Taco- 
mans—the experiences of past years being suggestive of the rare 
future possibilities of this ideal rural outing place so free from 
hotels, confidence men and tramps. Oh, the pleasures of it! the 
bathing, the boating, the hunting and fishing, the goe-dugk dig- 
ging, the music and the dancing, the clam-bakes and the annual 
green corn dinners, the games and the charades and the surprise 
parties, the ceremony of burying dull care and burning his coffin 
on a funeral pyre, the arrivals and the departures, the rambles in 
the cool forest, the agate hunting on the beach and the great drift- 
wood bontires on the shore of an evening! And the beauty on 
every hand! Pictures with pen or on canvas cannot reproduce 
those sunsets over behind the serrated ridges of the blue Olympics 
across the level waters of the Sound, nor the brilliant sunrises 
above the placid waters from behind the high Cascade range with 
Mount Tacoma’s snow-crowned summit rising nearly three miles 
above tide level and seeming to lie just beyond the fir-clad shores 
north of historic old Steilacoom, but in reality being nearly sixty 
miles away. Then there are the electric-like flashes of the mid- 
day sun upon the level floor of the waters as a seal ora cable of 
porpoises or a whale rises to the surface in play. 

Again one gazes dreamily at the beautiful cone-like islands in 
their garments of living green. The evening lights are beautiful 
too; the oars produce phosphorescent gleams, and the fish fly like 
shining rockets from your moving boat, while that garbless little 
hunter, Cupid, sitting on the bow, makes you almost believe you 
see more beautiful lights in the eyes of your companion—but | 
draw a veil here; your true sportsman can recall more interesting 
experiences in this direction than anyone can describe for him, and 
so we come at once to our little friends, the beautiful Oriental 
pheasants that are to populate the semitropical forests of this ideal 
island in the so-called Mediterranean of the North West. 

The tirst birds imported were a pair each of Corean and Japan- 
eSe pheasants. The Corean hen escaped when twenty miles from 
our shores and was drowned ; a tender-hearted sailor offered to go 
in and get her, but was not permitted to venture because the great 
ocean steamer was going twelve miles an hour and could not be 
checked in time to save them, even if he could get to the wild bird 
in those strong tide currents, so common off the coast. 

Since this first consignment, about three years ago, Mr. Alling 
has imported many birds, but dogs and accidents have so reduced 
their numbers that twenty-nine only have finally reached their 
island home. From reliable reports he now estimates their num- 
ber with natural increase to be from seventy-five to one hundred 
and fifty, and the varieties include the superb Golden Pheasant, the 
Silver, the Copper, the Green, the Bronze, and the Asiatic Ring 
Necks, with a curiosity in the shape of a mule produced by 
crossing and recrossing the Copper and the Asiatic Ring Necks. 


The mule hens are beautiful, but their eggs will not 


very 
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hatch; there are but three of these birds on the island. 

Fourteen Oriental quails liberated on the island recently have 
increased quite rapidly; they are small but very gamey; and some 
California quails liberated at the same time have also increased con- 
siderably, so that there are in all, now, some three hundred or more 
of these sleek little birds darting in and out of the pretty hazel cov- 
ers and waving fern patches that flourish under the great fir trees 
of this embryo hunter’s Paradise. 

Among the many importations of this sturdy pioneer are small 
bantams from Woo Sung, China, for hatching pheasant eggs and 
rearing the young birds; six beautiful Mandarin ducks from Japan, 
a pair of which were liberated at the island and two pairs at Alling- 
ton. Some wild peacocks and Bleeding Heart pigeons, from Cal- 
cutta, India, and Manilla, respectively, intended for the island, were 
killed by dogs. The good work is still going on and almost any 
‘liner’ may bring a new consignment of birds for the island. 

In a note to the writer of this, Mr. Alling says: “The State of 
Washington, as well as myself, is under great obligations to the 
following named officers of the Northern Pacitic Steamship Com- 
pany for their kindly assistance in helping me to introduce the val- 
uable game birds of the Orient into this country:—Captain John 
Panton, R. N. R., commander of the S. S. Victoria; Captain Porter, 





Photo by Ingersoll. 
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S. S. Braemar; Captain Gove, S. S. Victoria; Captain Watton, S. S. 
Phranang; Captain Golden, S. S. Zambezi; Captain Crawford, S. S. 
Tacoma; Captain Victor Parker, Hong Kong, China; Captain H. J. 
Carrew, Kobi, Japan; Chief Ofticer Thos. H. Dobson, Purser John 
Galt and Surgeon Swan, all of the S. S. Olympia. Chief Officer 
Frederic Littlehales, S. S. Mogul; Chief Officer Shaw, S. S. Tacoma; 
E. S. Whealler, Esg., of Dodwell, Carlill Co., Hong Kong, China; 
Anthony Tf. Pritchard, Tacoma local agent Northern Pacitic S. $ 
Company.” 

In consideration of his labors in this line and in stocking Wap- 
ato Lake with mountain trout and Balch and Turtie Lakes with 
carp, the Tacoma Rifle, Rod and Gun Club has made Mr. Alling an 
honorary member. An effort will be made to have the present 
State legislature pass a law protecting Oriental pheasants for a 
period of three to five years. 

And now, true sportsmen who read the FIELD AND STREAM: 
Here’s hoping that you may enjoy long life, good health, temper- 
ate recreation, and that some of you may have the pleasure of a 
pheasant hunt at Fox Island in the year 1900, when Tacoma holds 
her great Oriental and Occidental Fair. 
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THE THIRD ANNUAL SPORTSMEN’S 
EXPOSITION. 
MARK BiFF. 


The Egyptian geese were just rehearsing a Matabeland two- 
step when I entered Madison Square garden to comprehend the 
Third Annual Sportsmen’s Exposition. These geese are indeed a 
rara avis to a sportsman who has not met President Kruger, of the 
Transvaal. They are oddly plumed, like a fancy faded bed-quilt 
upon which spring suns have long beat out their gold. And as | 
listened to their strange gossip, | appreciated with the eye the inspi- 
ration for their manifest glee. Here was indeed the essence of 
another year’s advance in the nobler sports of men and women. 
The Horse Show, the Dog Show, the Bicycle Show, Cattle Exhibits, 
Fairs and Balls have all expressed their features in this ample area 
of dome, floor and light. And each of these has had its moiety of 
worshippers, its clientele of patrons, its faddist, and its commer- 
cial advocate. But now! had come to mine own haunt, the evi- 
dence of which was found in the booths handsomely massed over 
the great garden floor. Gazing into the galleries from below, one 
saw Gotham out in all forms from jeans to velvet, from Fifth avenue 
to the Slum. From above, one beheld a wilderness of beauty, light 
and form. The green pine of Maine cast in a lean-to beside some 
camping guides, lent a fresh- 
ness, an atmosphere to that 
sense which every soulful 
sportsman feels at sight and 
touch of nature. And there, 
beyond a huge shimmering 
brooch of incandescent globes, 
a white tent spoke of wood- 
land hospitality, of the mess 
and the bunk, of security and 
peace in the hours of fatigue 
and reminiscence. And here 
the Maine region had built a 
log cabin, genuine in its raw- 
ness, chinked with mud, and 
lined with pelts and imple- 
ments of the chase. This was 
the habitat of Maine guides, 
whose affability was rigorous 
and inspiring with the flavor 
of their lives,—lives 
and rain, and robust oblivion 
to the world of craft and arti- 
tice, the pigmy pride and pom- 
pous fashion of this dismal 
city life. Theirs was the palm of ‘‘ Jim Bludsoe;” not the fist of 
Shylock. All about was the hum of men and women. Applause 
from distant sections indicated some achievement at the target or 
upon the tank, where reels clicked and rods whisked their delicate 
flies for world’s records. A moan is heard issuing from some hid- 
den nook. Its volume increases, the crescendo has in it a yearning 
intonation; then it subsides in a plaintive mood, like some of the 
early strains in Beethoven’s Fidelio, and sinks the impress of pity 
upon your ears. You have heard that call before; you have felt 
the huntsman’s thrill in the midst of balsam firs, and your hand 
and mind and heart have responded to that quickened time. It is 
the call of the moose, a clear, sweet, strange alarm, from the 
birch moose-horn there before the brawny face of an Arostook 
guide. 

Skirting the gallery’s edge stands a row of net cages. From 
these come the gossip of the marsh, the fen, the meadow and the 
running brooks. You have talked with fowl before and know 
their quack, chick and chatter. They have started many an extra 
heart-beat and worn your tendrils often when the sun woke up or 
the night came down. The specimens exhibited were interesting. 
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Brant, geese, ducks, partridge, chicken and quail represented sat- 
isfactorily their kind and species. A fine lot of ring-necked, Eng 
lish and Mongolian pheasants inspired the hope in many that these 
princely birds might soon fill our coverts—then our guests. 

The mechanics allied to sports afield impressed me greatly with 
their marked advance. Each year produces a wonder in one im- 
plement or another. It was not so very long ago when sportsmen 
were carrying the powder-horn and shot-bag, when rods and 
rifles were clumsy and their use not only destructive of comfort- 
ing joys afield, but comparatively hazardous to life. Today inven- 
tion seems to offer the greatest comfort and security it would 
seem possible to produce in firearms. Nor is this all: The arm 
today is a more humane thing, an implement of more decisive 
potency, an instrument which by its scientific improvement and 
design accomplishes its purpose with added pleasures to the user, 
and lessened pain to all objects of the chase. Indeed, I marveled 
as I went from booth to booth, and learned the enterprise of inven- 
tion in the world of sportsmen’s goods. And with this enterprise 
has been felt the impulse of a new era in outdoor sports. A thou- 
sand husbands could be observed every evening explaining to their 
wives and daughters the intricacies and secrets of our craft. The 
biology of the woods is surely a study of the simplest purity; 
greatest edification. The women and children are partaking of this 
general human desire to be free as the wind and sun; to get as near 
the natural life as civilization 
and over-civilization will per- 
mit; and they are seeking the 
grass and the water, the hills 
and vales and 
for the witchery and mys- 
tery they hold for every nor- 
mal soul. In a_ big, merciless 
mill, like New York, where 
millions of lives are shackled 
in the damp and shade, this 
great impulse for the country- 
side is manifest to every ob- 
Server of the herd 
upon the street, in the smoke 
and din of factories, at the 
irksome desk; everywhere 
where men and toil 
and drudge for subsistence. 
Therefore, from a purely com- 
mercial point of view, they 
plan wisely who perfect and 
cheapen those instruments of 
the outdoor life which 
insure its greatest pleasure to 
the masses—for the masses, by their own condition of drudge and 
endurance, are bound to seek the respite of the fields and streams. 
From a non-material view, that motive is philanthropic and hu- 
mane, which lays the boon of a wholesome outdoor recreation 
within the grasp of every man, woman and child, regardless of 
purse or position. 

Expositions like those held here during the past three years 
are educational in many ways. They lure one to the open, to the 
unroofed house of our universal God; to the creed of birds and 
flowers, the vespers of sundown, the service of noons warm and 
fragrant, busied with the bee and lulled by the hum of insect 
thrift. Contract a habit for this kind of diversion, and the morn 
ing of life, its happiness and contentment, is kept freshened 
with dew. 

The number of visiting sportsmen to this exposition was large. 
Their entertainment was replete with newly-begotten knowledge 
which enlarges their own capabilities as sportsmen, as preservers 
of game and forests, and respecters generally of what man and his 
artifice owes to nature and her boon to human kind. Friendships 
were made here by sportsmen from everywhere in North America, 
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and the fraternity is gradually assuming the form of organization. 
It is this organization and the legislation, and proper individual 
conscience which will follow, that will create the revolution this 
country needs in the care and preservation of its wild resources. 
Every State should have its sportsman’s association; its delegates 
should convene at these expositions, laws should be formulated, 
legislation detined and furthered, the science kindred to field sub- 
jects searched, and deductions and applications to present condi- 
tions made, and a myriad other commendable efforts offered to 
effect the betterment of the wild life, and the motive of those who 
participate therein. 
* * +. * - * * * 


The contests with rod, revolver and rifle resulted in some re- 
markable records. Mr. Michael Dorrler, of Jersey City, N. J., 
won the Zimmerman trophy and championship in the rifle tourna- 
ment, 100 shots at 100 feet off hand, possible 2,500 points. The 
winner’s record of 2,421 points in a two-inch bull’s-eye, breaks all 
gallery records at the distance. He used a 22 calibre Stevens rifle. 
Mr. F. C. Rose, of Brooklyn, N.Y., was second, witha score of 2,383. 

Mr. C. S. Axtell, of Springtield, Mass., won the Any Revolver 
match, 30 shots, Standard American Target, bull’s-eye 2%, inches, 
20 yards, possible 300 points. His score was 277. He used a Smith 
& Wesson 44 calibre Russian model revolver. 

The last day was a memorable one for the large company of 
anglers present to witness the finals in the fly casting tournament. 
Observe the phenomenal work of T. B. Mills, who cast 110 feet 91 
inches, breaking R. C. Leonard’s record of 106 feet—made earlier 
in the week—and the world’s record as well. Unfortunately when 
the judges measured Mr. Mills’ cast, they found his fly had been 
snapped off, and under the rules they could not allow his record 
to stand. Technically this decision was just, but I doubt very 
much that Mr. Mills was responsible for snapping his fly in the 
cast. The tank was only 78 feet long and Mr. Mills cast his fly 
about nine feet beyond it and into a taxidermist’s booth. It is not 
strange that among the obstacles there and the intervening stairs, 
his fly should have been torn off. So R. C. Leonard’s cast of 106 
feet stands as the world’s record. 

Athletics as wellas field sports were all happily and sturdily rep- 
resented during the week. Dealers have come to know the value of 
advertising, and sportsmen’s journals indicate that the manufacturer 
finally appreciates the splendid work of the FIELD AND STREAM 
and kindred magazines. To teach people how to live healthfully 
and joyously and cheaply; to comprehend nature with intelligence 
and a better understanding of the boon of field-life, is a mission 
which the FIELD AND STREAM Sends to 20,000 homes every month. 

On the Atlantic seaboard spring is blandly smiling. Streams 
are loosed and rippling; the fish are striking and all the scene 
portends a season’s thrift. 


‘SIN THE LAP OF EARTR.” 
Now delight the murmurs of the stream; 
Yonder, breezes whisper to the field; 
And there the droning insects dream; 
And here ripe branches shadows yield. 
We're cloistered in the woods at noon, 
And drink the essence of its shade 
And list to Nature’s lulling croon 
From lofty cloud to lowland blade.” 


STEVENS RIFLES AND PISTOLS. 


The J. Stevens Arms and Too! Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass., issue a reduced 
price list for 1897. The Stevens Company have reason to feel pleased 
with the success of their rifle at the Sportsmen’s Exposition, as wins in 
three out of five contests were placed to its credit. 


LETTER MAILED FROM GALVESTON, TEXAS, ADDRESSED 
TO E. S. RICE. 
DEAR Mr. RICE: 

Where did you get that DuPont Smokeless ad. pictur? It aint 
naterel. Now you and I know that aint a likely shot at ducks, with 
that fellow a standing out in the open with never a blade a grass 
to kiver him, and you know, Mr. Rice, ducks is the most unacom- 
idatin & contrary things in the world and don’t give no soft snap 
to nobody. 

Now in the natur of things how in the dernation could that 
dog get to that duck before it was kilt. The evidence is that the 
duck in the water and the onea fallin are outen the same bunch. You 
must follow after natur, Mr. Rice. 

Now there was Jim Scroggins of Grimes County; pretty well 
fixed is Jim. His dauters drug him over to London and to Paris 
and to Europe and they was a looking at a pictur in the Luxom- 
berg and it was a pigs a feeden outen a trough, and says everybody, 
aint it nacheral; aint it grand. 

Nacheral, hell says Jim. No it aint nacheral; how kin it be 
nacheral with nary a dam shoat’s foot in the trough. 

Then besides, Mr. Rice, what in the dernation does a fellow 
want with a par of thin skint rampant setters a duck shooting. 
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Do you 
think?p 


Do you know the difference between crucible and 
open hearth steel? 

Do you know the difference between a steel forging 
and a casting? 

Do you understand how a part of a bicycle made 
of forged steel is better than a part bent up out of sheet 
metal. 

If you know these things it will be easier for us to 
sell you a Victor bicycle. 

You should know that bicycles are not advertise- 
ments, not name plates, not noise. 

Bicycles are 





First, Material; 
Second, Work. 

You can know all about your bicycle by carefully 
examining these two things. 

Remember, most bicycles are made to sell; not to 
ride. 

Few bicycle makers invite the rider to examine 
carefully into all material used before buying. We like 
this way of selling bicycles. The more you enquire, 
the better pleased we are. 

Victor bicycles cost more to 
bicycles, and they are worth more. 

If you have a high grade neck, ride a high grade 
wheel. We prefer to say “ Victor Grade,” since it 
means more. 

Catalog on application. 


build than other 





OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 


New York. 


Denver. 


Chicago, Detroit. 
Portland, Ore. 


Boston. 


San Francisco. 


In St. Paul and Minneapolis: 


THE NEW ENGLAND FURNITURE & CARPET CO. 








P.S. Did you know that the Overman Wheel 
Co. built the first bicycle in the world without castings? 

Castings are one of the curses of bicycles. 

Castings are cheap for the maker, but dangerous 
for the rider. 


























FOR SALE, ETC., AND KENNEL. 


Advertisements in these columns inserted for two 
cents per word, each insertion. If displayed $2.00 

rinch, each insertion. Send money with the ad- 
vertisement. 

FOR SALE.—Finest mounted whole buffalo in existence. | 
a work of art, $1,000. Also twoheads, one at $200 and | 
oneat $250. Address this journal. 

FOR SALE.—A large lot (about 1,500) Buffalo Horns in 
rough. No more sound ones obtainable, 50c, 75c¢ and 
$1.00 per pair, according to size. A liberal reduction on 
whole lot and a rare speculation for some one. Address 
this journal. 

FOR SALE.—Kentucky Saddle Mare, “Black Bess.” Per- 
fect under saddle and can be driven single or double. 
peautiful, kind and faultless every way. Specially desir- 
able as a ladies’ horse. A bargain. Address this office. 

FOR SALE.—One fine new machine loading block, 50 
hole, with graduated slides, etc., for 1, 14%, 1% oz. shot, 
and 214, 2% and 3 drams powder. This is the kind used 
by manufacturers and large shell loaders, and is made 
pv B.G. 1. Co. Isa bargain at $20. All complete. In- 
quire this office. oa ; 

WANTED.—CANVASSERS can make more money with 
this journal than any similar one. Try it. Others are 
doing splendidly. So can you. See also our Photo 
guttons, the latest fad, in another column. 

FOR SALE.—A Layman Pneumatic Boat. Will trade or 
sellcheap. E. E. Stoffel, Albuquerque, N. M. 

FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE.—Will exchange for Hammer- 
less Gun, 10 or 12 Ga. (must be full choked), eight pairs 
of Buffalo Horns nicely polished and mounted on real 
buffalo skin, value $65. A bargain for some one. Will 
not take anything but gun or cash offer. Address D, 


One share in the 


‘FOR SALE. 


Clumber Kennel, 
OTTAWA, CANADA. | A dirondack League Club, 


The Dogs of this Kennel have won upwards of 1,000 





prizesin the past. They can do so in the future. My|. : : _ : 
f Clumb Spaniels are World-Renowned. | including the usual five acres for building. Price, 
Dogs and Puppics for sale; and Dogs at Stud of the best | s4.300, Address C. V.. Murrav Hill Hotel, New 


blood obtainable, in the following breeds: English 
Mastiffs, Great Danes, Russian Wolfhounds, Collies, 
English Setters, Irish Water Spaniels, Field Spaniels, ae 7 
— Terriers, Black and Tan Terriers, St. ——s R. ee ee 
and S.,) Greyhounds. Beagles, Bob-tail Sheep dogs, 

Irish Setters, Clumber Spaniels, Cocker Spaniels, Fox | ROCKY MOUNTAIN GUIDE. 
Terriers (Smooth,) Airedale Terriers. Address in every | 
instance: F. H. F. MERCER, Ottawa, Canada. 


York City. 


For Elk, Mountain-Sheep, Deer and Bear it takes 
an experienced hunter and guide to guarantee game 
shots. 1 do so or charge you nothing for the trip 
with me. First-class saddle and pack horses, 
gentle and sure-footed. Outtits of all kinds for 
a hunt and the Yellowstone National Park. Hunt- 
ing grounds on either side of the line, Wyoming 
and Montana. 


THOROUGHBRED 


DACHSHUNDES 





REFERENCES: 

Prof. C. E. Sayer, M. D. D. V. S., 1246 Mich. 
Ave., Chicago, Ill.; Prof. T. R. Hinsdale, U. S. Ex. 
ot S., Washington, D. C.; Hon. G. M. Lambert- 
son, Ex. Asst. Sect. U. S. Treas., Lincoln, Neb.; 


BLACK CROOK KENNELS, 


LAGRANGE, ILL. 





DO YOU KEEP 





care of this iournal. 

FOR SALE.—A 5x7 Kodak outfit, extra plate holders 
and carrying case, folding tripod and all complete. 
Cost about $90; $40 buys it. Address this office. 

WANTED.—A 22 caliber Winchester Repeater for 
caliber Colts. H. O. Rundortf, Burlington, la. 

FOR SALE.—English Setter Puppies. 
and pedigree on application. Sam’l McDowell, Hudson, 
Wis. 


>> 


KENNEL. 

FOR SALE.—English Setter Dog, black, white and tan, 
body ticked. perfect beauty, broke on chicken and quail, 
sire Doc Quinn No. 19466, dam Minnesota No. 20008 by 
Champion Monk of Furness; also orange and white 
English Setter Dog 2's years old, well broke on chicken 
and quail, good ranger and very stylish. Will sell cheap 


if taken at once. Edward Edmunds, 288 Duke Street, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
FOR SALE.— IRISH SETTERS. Nine pure bred exception- 


ally fine dog puppies, three months old. Sireisa fine, 
large, dark-coated dog with a record of 32 chickens 
first day in the field, and dam equally good. Will sell 
dam also as | do not wish to keep her in town. Al Lind- 
quist, Box 4, Alexandria, Minn. 

DOG BREAKING.—I will train dogs this summer on 
chickens. Satisfaction guaranteed and reference given. 
M. Kaliher, Princeton, Minn. 


AT STUD. 
Black, White and Tan English Setter 
DOC QUINN, 19466. 


Unsurpassed in the field. Sire, Champion Monk of 
Furness; Dam, Merry Girl, by Ch. Count Noble ex. Blanch 
Gladstone, a sister of Ch. Paul Gladstone. Fee, $15 cash. 
Address Paul H. Gotzian, St. Paul, Minn. 


DO YOU OWN A DOG? Do you want to control that 
Dog? Do you want to train that Dog? 

Then get the latest work from the press, just issued, 

and profusely illustrated, entitled 


CHIC AND I, 


or, The Practical Training of a Dog for the Gun 


By Ben Hur, 


Being acommon sense and thoroughly practical method 
of educating a hunting dog for field work, together 
with entertaining and instructive descriptions of hunt- 
ing trips. Price, paper cover, $1.00; cloth cover, gold 
embossed, $1.50. Mailed free on receipt of price, or 
FREE as a premium for two subscribers, in paper, and 
three, in cloth edition. 


The Amateur Trainer 


Force System without the Whip. 


By ED. F. HABERLEIN, a practical trainer of 
thirty years’ experience. 
THIRD EDITION! ‘Revised and Illustrated with full- 
: Page portraits of typical bird dogs. 
; Price, paper cover, $1.00, best full cloth binding and 
gold embossed, $1.50. Sent postpaid upon receipt of 
amount, or free asa premium for two new subscribers 
the $1.00 edition and three for the $1.50 edition. 
Address JOHN P. BURKHARD, 
Publisher Western Field and Stream, St. Paul. 


Prices, markings | 


H. W. Hetfener, York, Pa. 


. Sportsmen: Why not go with a guide who gives 
Dogs or Chickens? « 


morable References? 
* . a . Address 

Send for free pamphlet on feeding, 
treatment, foods, etc., and catalogue of 


E. 
foods, etc., to 
One of the well-known guides in Wyoming offers for 


SPRATT’S PATENT, itd., 
sale on account of the ill-health of his wife requiring a 


230 £5 , York. | complete change of scene and lower altitude, one of the 
as E. 6th St. ’ New Y rk. prettiest ranches in that sportsman’s paradise, consisting 


of 280 acres,river full length of place, nice ranche build- 
ings, good meadow, range for 20,000 head, unstocked, 
timber abundant, good irrigation, unlimited water, dam 
and ditch cost over $1000; cattle, horses, furniture, 
tools and everything complete, including a four-horse 
team, 2 wagons, 4 saddles, tents, &c., for the business of 
outfitting hunters, which in itself should pay $500 to 
$1000 a year. One or two young men fond of hunting. 
who have $2000 cash, will find this a bonanza 
Address “Ranche,” care this journal. 


E. VAN Dyke, Guide, 


Red Lodge, Mont. 


WYOMING RANCHE FOR SALE. 


For Short Range Shooting 
with choke bore gun, use the 
NEW WRINKLE SHOT SPREADER. 
Enlarges the pattern, you get more birds and 
| none will be mangled. 100 by mail, 25 cts., 


| mention gauge. Address Box 1115, McPherson, 
Kansas. 


| - 








SHOOTING AND FISHING.—For Sale.— 
One-third mile of shore line on Forest Lake, ad- 
jacent to Gov. Merriam’s summer residence, 25 
| miles from St. Paul, with excellent shooting and 








g , fishing in season, and long known as one of the 
5 & | best ducking grounds in Minnesota. Thirty- 
5 ra est ducking grounds in Minnesota. Thirty-two 
= ) ; ‘ : = | acres, title clear, price $100 per acre, one-third 
a Gi ‘ os ‘ | cash. Address 
| _ . a" 7] ‘ : . 
s 9 hi DE . z Office of WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM. 
+ K — - - 5 
HANDSOMELY [LLUSTRATED ° | -—— : 
Best Guide ever published, cloth bound, 50 cents post- | Py, SA 


Market report and other valuable information 
Consignments solicited. Address. 
NORTHWESTERN HIDE AND FUR CO., 

| Minneapolis, Minn. 


| paid. 
sent free. 


yA oc 6 teege. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


The Leading Business College in the Northwest. 
THOROUGH—PRACTICAL—RELIABLE. 


Established Twelve Years ago. 


Prof. F. A. MARON, Principal and Prop. 


Students can enter at any time. Day and night schools 


Mi 

ILLUSTRATIONS | . : : 
throughout the year. A course in this college is the 
quickest and surest road to success. Students can earn 


” TALF-TONE | 
board. For terms, catalogue and full particulars, address 
| the PRINCIPAL. 









my 
— 
—p) 
be 


“~~ 
_ 


Sbattuck School, 
FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA. 
REV. JAMES DosBIN, D. D., RECTOR. 

Lieut. A. T. ABBOTT, U. S. A., COMMANDANT. 
Admirably equipped for education and care 


of boys of twelve years and upward. The train- 


rete ing superior to anything possible in a day school. 






POND B Ton Bock. . . 
ery OSTON neces || Send for catalogue and learn its advantages before 
I~ 320 WABASHA ST deciding the important question of a school for 
§ S7 Pave . a < 
ee Address the Rector. 


—___| your boy. 
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They aint no good oney fer birds. 
eyed wattur spaniel or a Chespeke, youd be a hittin it rite. 

Now Mr. 
cos | wont go. 
that ever was fed to a shot gun. 
shoves the shot hard 
jab for keeps. Its 


lam. Jim GRIMES, of Grimes Co. 


Notre.—For a copy of the picture that excited the 
address Mr. Rice at 62 Wabash ave., Chicago. 


WHAT A STATESMAN AND SPORTSMAN SAYS OF THEM. 
Dr. W. E. Baxter, Frankfort, Ky. 

Dear Sir—Relative to your camping outfits, | have never seen anything 
that, in point of convenience, completeness and saving of space, was 


comparable to your inventions. Yours truly, Jo. C. S. BLackBuRN. 


AF a inarenione ~~ 


Evidently 


Crap Firtures and Notes. 


April 20-23—Lincoln, Neb. 
Nebraska State Sportsmen’s Association. 

April 21-23—San Antonio, Tex.—Second 
ment of the Texas State Sportsmen’s Association. O.C. Guessaz, Sec’y. 

April 27-30—Fonda, la.—Tournament under the management of Geo. 
gE. —— and C. R. McCord. Live birds. S800 added money. 

May 4-5—Rock Rapids, la.—Annual Tournament. Professionals barred. 

May : 6—Des Moines, la.—Tournament of the lowa State Sportsmen's 
Association. Live birds and targets. F.C. Whitney, Sec’y. 

May 11-14—Waterloo, la.—Tournament of the Waterloo Gun Club. E. 
B. W ser, Sec’y. 

May 17-22—Kansas City, Mo.—Annual tournament of the Missouri 
State Game and Fish Protective Association. Fred. T. Durrant, Sec’y. 

May 19-21—Canton, S. D.—South Dakota Sportsmen’s Association 
nual. C. S. Seely, Sec’y. 


a one-sided race. 


Twenty-first annual tournament of the 
Added money later. 


annual meeting and tourna- 


an- 





THE ’97 GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP. 
Hon. T. A. Marshall, mayor of Keithsburg, Ill., and a devoted 
reader of WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM, won the Grand American 


Handicap for 97. He was the only one of 134 entries that scored 
twenty-five straight kills. He used a Cashmore gun and Dupont 
Smokeless. Other notable Western shooters coming closest to 
him were Dr. W. F. Carver, 24 (one dead out of bounds); Dr. J. C. 
Williamson, of Milwaukee, 24; C. W. Budd, 23; R. R. Merrill, 23 

M. Grimm, 22; F. Parmalee, 22; M. Powers, 22. Fred Gil- 
bert lost four out of his first tifteen and retired. R. O. Heikes, 
who missed his first and seventeenth bird, also retired after the 
first twenty rounds. This ’97 Handicap was in all respects a highly 
successful event and Western shooters marsiiailed by E. S. Rice, 
general agent of Dupont and Hazard Powder eres Bae in the 
Western States, came in for a liberal share of the honors as usual. 


FOR RIFLE, GUN OR BIC CYCLE. 


“Three in One” on my rifle, gun and bicycle, and was 
[am particularly struck with its good effects 
Dr. C. D. MclmMenpbo, 
7th U. S. Cavalry, Fort Sill, Oklahoma. 


| have used your 
very much pleased with it. 
as a rust preventive. 





Il. Puggy takes advantage of the situation. 


THE BEST RECOIL PAD. 


“In the matter of recoil pads I have given several a very thorough trial, 
but have found none that give the extreme comfort and satisfaction to the 
shooter that is found in Winters’ Pneumatic Recoil Pad. Recently | fired 
one hundred and sixty heavy loads of Du Pont smokeless powder at an inan- 
imate target tournament. The weather was so warm that it was uncom- 
fortable to shoot except in thin clothing, but the pneumatic recoil pad per- 
formed its purpose so well that my shoulder was not bruised in the least. 
A bruised shoulder frequently causes flinching, but on account of the ease 
of the pad | did not flinch a single time and my percent was increased very 
visibly. As these pads are sent on approval, I most cordially recommend 
all my brother sportsmen to give the pad a trial before buying any other, 
and lam sure they will never regret it. A single trial will soon convince the 
most skeptical of its superiority. ‘Chick,’ Crawfordsville, Ind.” 

For further information address J. R. Winters, Clinton, Mo. 


TO THE KING POWDER COMPANY. 

Sirs— My idea of a nitro powder for Trap Shooting is, it must be even, 
quick, give good penetration, good pattern, and little or no smoke to 
obstruct the ‘sight; and | think the King’s Smokeless powder as made by 
you fills the bill exactly. Yours very resp., Jos. THURMAN, Jr. 

Mr. Thurman won the championship of Pennsylvania at the State Tour- 
nament, October 2, 1896. He is 64 years of age and shot against a large 
number of the best shooters of the State. It was a great victory for Mr. 
Thurman and King’s Smokeless. 


Now if it was as many one- 


Rice, you need’t git mad and tell me to go to —— 

I'll say this for you, youre a sellin the best powder 
It ketches fire awful quick and 
they dont go a scatterin neither and they 
good stuff, and its made by a company that 
cant afford to make poor stuff, and its sold by a nice young man 
in Chicago, who knoes all about powder but he aint the artist that 


above comment 








FIELD AND STREAM 


The Barnes 
White Flyer. 


Ridden by the World’s champion. Eddie Bald. 

The wheel that all others have copied. First to introduce the 
flush joint construction. Narrow 4% tread, and continuous cranks. 

When you buy a White Flyer you buy a wheel built for riders, 
not thrown together for the jobbing trade. Every part carefully 
constructed and tested by expert mechanics and guaranteed direct 
by the makers. 


Price $100. Regular Discount for Cash. 
Examine our 1896 Model for $80. 
Mail orders receive prompt attention. 
where express charges are advanced. 
First-class repair shop in connection with store. 
a Specialty. 


White Fiyer Cycle House. 


(T. C. BORG.) 


Wheels sent on approval 


Vulcanizing 


NORTHWESTERN HEADQUARTERS: 


51 East Fifth Street, - - ST. PAUL, MINN. 


E. J. MURPHY, Manager. 


The Baxter 
Camping Outfits. 


“THE GREATEST THING OUT” 


Is the verdict of all who have seen and used 
these Outfits. 





Outtit for Six People, 





Packed —30 Ibs. 


For Six People, 


Unpacked. 


Case 30x11x7 inches, unfolds and makes a table 30x33 inches, 
with two extensions 6x10 inches. Case carries outfit (cooking and 
serving) for from 1 to 12 people, and is carried with an ordinary 
strap. The case, width 7 in., permits it to be placed under a buggy 
or boat seat. Metal and woodwork neatly and strongly made. 
This outfit can be used in household as well as in camp, especially 
the stove and oven for summer cooking, with any fuel. Stove 
No. 3 carries oven and outfit (1 to 12), and is sold with or without 
table and case. Send stamp for illustrated catalogue, and price list, 


W. E. BAXTER, 


Patentee and Manufacturer, 


FRANKFORT, 


Inventor, 


KY. 
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Premiums 


In working‘for premiums it is well to bear in mind the following: 

ist. How easy is it to get subscribers ? 

2d. Is the publication one that I care to recom- 
mend ? 

We will leave it with you to decide these questions, believing you 
will coincide with the many who write us, saying: ‘It is so much 
easier to get subscribers for the WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM than 
any Other publication I have tried before,” or, ‘1 would rather 
undertake to get 100 subscribers for your journal than 25 for any 
other,” &c. So you see it is not so much after all how big a 
percentage you get on cash subscribers as it is how many sub- 
scribers you can get with the same effort. 

However, to still further stimulate 
more good friends and workers in all parts of North America, we 
make the following new and liberal offer: 

We will send you 
any standard article of American manufacture valued at $5 or over, 
which you may select, and allow you fifty cents or half the price 
of every new paid subscription you send us, in payment for the 
article you decide you want. 

For instance 
if you get 10 new subscribers you are entitled to any $5 article, 
50 new subscribers, any $25 article; 200 subscribers, any $100 article. 
In some instances 
where we have made special arrangements with the manufacturers, 
we can give you articles worth 75 and even 100 per cent of the 
amount you send us in subscriptions. 
Do not wait. Now 


is the best time to start work. Send ten cents to cover postage 


on sample copies or secure them of your newsdealer. You can 
send the subscriptions as fast as you get 5 or more, accompanied 
with the cash, and they will be credited to your account. You can 


decide at any time on the article you want and it will be promptly | 
forwarded when you have sent in the required number of paid 
subscriptions. 

We would suggest 
if you are situated in a small place and wish to work up a large 
list, that you write your friends in other places to help you. 

We enumerate here a few of the desirable 
articles you will likely want: 

Guns, Rifles or any kind of Firearm, Coats, Boots, 
Gun Cases or anything imaginable in sportsmen’s accoutrements 
or apparel, Fish Rods, Reels or anything for the angler, 
Bicycles or any bicycle sundries, Cameras or accessories, 
Pianos or any other musical instruments, Typewriters, 
Field Glasses, Boats, Gymnasium or Athletic Goods, 
or anything that money can buy in standard and desirable goods of 
American manufacture. 

Here are a few of the exceptional offers, 

An extremely desirable $350 Upright Piano for 300 sub- 
Scribers. 

Any $150 Smith, Lefever, Forehand or other ejector, or Parker, 
Colt, or any of the leading Guns for 200 subscribers. 

Any Smith, Remington, Densmore, or other highest priced 
Typewriter for 150 subscribers. 

Any highest grade $100 or $125 Bicycle for 150 subscribers. 

A number of choice $100 Bicycles for 100 subscribers. 


a “ 75 «9S s 
‘s “ 50 “ « 650 “ 
A good $30 or $35 double hammer Gun for 30 ** 
single ejecting co 6«¢ 490 ~«(8S 


Let us know what particular gun, bicycle, &c., you want and 
we will tell you how many subscribers are required, but do not 
put us to useless correspondence unless you mean to do business 
and you can best prove that by securing your first five subscribers 
and sending them with your enquiry. 

Make all remittances payable to John P. Burk- 
hard, and address all correspondence to 
Pioneer*Press Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


him, 











Where to Eat. 


Visitors to St. Paul and all others should keep in mind the 


Delicatessen 


Two blocks from Union Depot. Convenient for business men 
or shoppers. Good food, well cooked, and at moderate prices. 


321-325 Robert Street. J. W. 


LABAU, Prop. 


Teeneneouneie s Cotshouted Water Colors. 


‘¢A Side Shot”’ (over decoys), Redheads and Canvasbacks. Size 15x22. 
‘A Lost Opportunity,’’ Blue Bills. Size 11x14. 
‘¢ Stopping an Incomer,’’ Mallards. Size 11x14. 


Sent carefully packed, postpaid. Price, with one year’s subscription to the 
WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM, $5.00, or will be given as a premium for 10 new 
subscribers. 


WE CURE 


EYES AND EARs. 


IT WILL COST YOU NOTHING, 


and may save you much suffering to call personally 
or write us for an opinion of your case. We can 
refer to a number of prominent people in St. Paul 
and vicinity whom we have cured. 


We guarantee to cure Cataract, Cross-Eyes, Ptergium, Ingrowing 
Lashes, Granulated Lids, Obstructed Tear Ducts, etc., etc. We have 
a staff of expert specialists in diseases of the Eye, Ear, Nose, Throat, 
Lungs, Heart, Stomach, Liver, Kidneys, Skin, Nerves and Blood. 


Please mention this paper when you write us. 


| Se. Paul Medical & Surgical [nstitute 
Merrill Bidg., Cor. 5th and St. Peter Sts., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





ISTAKES in this life are of too frequent occurence. 
Avoid making one by sending stamp for a sample 
copy of 


Sports Atield 


The oldest Sportsmen’s Magazine in the West. The 
BEST inthe WORLD. Interesting serials and 
brilliant short stories of sport and adventure. Departments 
covering Field Sports in their every branch. $1.20 per year, with 
WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM, $2.00. 

Address SPORTS AFIELD PUB. CO., 





Chicago. 





JOHN CLARK, D. L. AHERN, 
Mngr. Night Patrol. Gen’! Supt. 


JOHN J. O'CONNOR, 
Gen’! Mngr. 


O’Connor’s 
Detective Agency 


Night Patrol, 


126 East Third St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


All business confidential and handled with promptness 
and efficiency. Special attention given to procuring testi- 
mony in civil actions. No divorces. 


Telephone 555. Correspondence Solicited. 
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THE DUCK’S HEAD. 
rhe design of the duck’s head onthe cover page is the original 
and copyrighted production of the Hazard Powder Company, and 
FIELD AND STREAM was delighted to receive the company’s per- 
mission to adapt it to its present use. 


MR. LIBBY’S ARTICLES. 
Mr. Thomas Libby’s article on taxidermy was unavoidably 
crowded out of this issue but will appear in the May number. 


SOME WISCONSIN DOG OWNERS. 
MENOMONIE, Wis., March 25, 1897. 
Editor Western Field and Stream: 
Every sixty days I have the pleasure of visiting Durand, Wis., 
and for its size (population 1,400) it harbors more true and up-to- 
date sportsmen and fine looking hunting dogs than any city it has 


Ill. The greyhound is becoming anxious. 


been my luck to strike. The Durand Gun Club has an active mem- 
bership of forty-four and is still on the gain. Dr. A. A. Peck, H. 
Nickols, F. Niles, A. Boehm, F. G. Pfeiffer, Thos. Lucas and the 
Boehrer Bros. made some good scores last year, to which some of 
our Menomonie shooters can say amen. F. G. Pfeiffer, president, 
G. Peck, secretary, W. S. Kepler, treasurer, Dr. Peck and Thos. 
Lucas as tield captains are first-class office timber, besides owners 
of some good dogs, namely, Dr. Peck’s ‘*Peck’s Mark” (Gath’s 
Mark, Bell), ought to make a good one. Thos. Lucas’ English 
setter ‘‘ Lydle” is a fine racy-looking bitch. F. G. Pfeiffer has three 
good ones, ‘‘Bob,” “Charm” and “Larry.” Thos. Boehrer’s brace 
of English setters, ‘‘Sport” and ‘‘Bob,” are a magnificent pair.  F. 
H. Boehrer’s ‘‘Melba Rod” bids well to the credit of its sire, ‘‘Rod- 
field,” etc., etc. I could keep on at great length in this descrip- 


e ail s 


IV. The new form of accelerating motion proves too much for him. 
, 


tion, but think this will take enough of your time. I must say 
that if the FIELD AND STREAM makes the same rapid strides all over 
the Northwest as it has in a few counties around here, you must be 
pushing to the front rapidly. Wishing you success I remain 

: Your’s truly, AL. C. ANDERSON. 


A NEW SPORTING GOODS FIRM. 
Oscar Mattson, for many years connected with'H. J. Pyle, and 
N. P. Nelson, a wel! known business man of Minneapolis, have 
embarked in the sporting goods business under the firm name of 
Nelson & Mattson. Their store is tastily appointed and conven- 
iently located at number 241 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis. They 
carry a new and well selected stock and will undoubtedly succeed 


in their new venture. 
j ' a 
| 
} 6 


Vv. There’s many a slip *twixt the sausage and the lip. 


GREAT SCOTT! 


sreathes there the man with soul so dead, 
Who ever to himself hath said, 
As he looked where the youth on the bicycle sped: 
“Gi’ me four wheels, young thoroughbred, 
An’ hang to your’n an’ bang your head!” 
—W. B. Cameron. 


THE PARKER CALENDAR. 


Parker Bros., Meriden, Conn., have recently published a handsome cal- 
endar for the year from March, 1897, to March, 1898, illustrated by por- 
traits of prominent trap shooters. These calendars will be sent free of 
charge to gun club secretaries, or to others on receipt of 10 cents for post- 
age. 





STREAM. 





W-H-I-Z-Z! 


The ‘*Song of the Reel ’”’ 


Will soon be heard along the streams of Minnesota 
and Wisconsin as some disciple of Izaak Walton casts 
a fly over some shady spot to tempt a dainty TrouT to 
come out of his winter’s lair and take the offered bait. 
Seasons open in 


WISCONSIN, APRIL 15. 
MINNESOTA, MAY 1. 


Overhaul your tackle; fill your fly book; and arrange 
to take a vacation, which is the best spring tonic for 
an angler’s blood. 


But see that your ticket reads via the 


“ NORTH-WESTERN LINE” 


THE 
SHORTEST 
ROUTE 
Between Chicago and St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Duluth. 


Good fishing along the entire 
route. 


T. W. TEASDALE, 
General Passenger Agent, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





A New Lake 
and New Trout. 


Rear Admiral Beardslee of the Pacific Coast 
Squadron, U.S. N., about a year ago brought to the 
attention of tourists and anglers a beautiful lake in 
Northwestern Washington, that contains new varie- 
ties of monstrous trout. 

President Jordan of Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia, an authority on fishes, pronounced them 
entirely new to science. They are very large, weigh- 
ing from 10 to 13 pounds and ranging from 10 to 30 
inches in length. They are caught by trolling, at a 
distance of 30 feet or more below the lake’s surface, 
and are the gamiest sort of trout, full of fight. 
Already, anglers have gone from the far east to Lake 
Crescent to enjoy the rare sport found there. 

A long chapter on this beautiful lake and its 
finny inhabitants located in the heart of the Olympic 
Mountains is found in the 


Northern Pacific New Tourist Book, 
Wonderland ’97. 


Send six cents in stamps for it to CHas. S. FEE, 
Gen. Pass. Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 























The best thing of the year is the popular 
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Large Balls 


5-16 inch in rear wheel, 3-8 inch 
in crank-shaft. Add to ease of 
running and hill climbing. Double 
the life of bearing. 


Movable Spoke Studs. 


Adjust themselves to direct draft 
of spoke. Obviate bending. In- 
sure perfect alignment. 


Dust-Proof Bearings 


The felt pad is an oil retaining 
filter. Absorbs oil. Excludes dirt. 
Keeps the bearings clean. Gives 
perfect lubrication. 


St. Paul Agents: 
M. F. KENNEDY & BROS., 3rd & Robert Sts. 


Minneapolis Agents: 
KENNEDY BROS., 322 & 324 Nicollet Ave. 











The oil stays in— 
the dirt stays out. 








Not a single 1897 Columbia 
was sold until after thirty 
machines had been tested by 
over 100,000 miles of rough 
road riding. 


The chain is s=lf-oil- 
ing—a felt pad in each 
link makes it so. 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Please mention this magazine when writing advertisers. 
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From Brehm’s Life of Animuls, Published by A. 





